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An  Action  Report  by  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  on 


O  Throughout  the  private  sector  of  today's  economy 
there's  a  rapidly  intensifying  conviction  that 
corporate  commitment  is  indispensable  to  the  fight ; 
against  urban  blight.  ! 

Chase  Manhattan  shares  that  conviction. 
For  example,  Chase,  along  with  six  other  commercial  banks, 
is  providing  a  fund  of  seven  million  dollars  for  low  interest  fi- 
nancing to  rehabilitate  50  aging  buildings  on  Manhattan's  upper 
West  Side.  Chase  has  also  financed  an  experimental  "instant 
rehabilitation"  program  on  New  York's  lower  East  Side; 
entered  into  pioneering  development  programs  in  East 
Harlem;  and  joined  a  $100  million  mortgage  lending  pool  for 
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urban  decay-wliat  private  enterprise  Is  doing  to  combat  it 


the  rehabilitation  of  Brooklyn's  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section. 

And  so  much  more  is  being  done. 

ITEM :  The  life  insurance  industry  has  already  this  year 
earmarked  $453,071,000  for  investment  in  mortgages  on 
slum  properties  at  an  interest  rate  substantially  less  than  it  can 
get  on  the  open  market. 

ITEM :  Using  its  own  funds,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
manufacturers  has  begun  a  program  of  rehabilitating  run-down 
apartment  dwellings  in  Cleveland's  Hough  area. 

ITEM :  A  civic  improvement  corporation  headed  by  a  board 
representing  St.  Louis  real  estate,  banking,  construction 
and  other  businesses  has  been  buying  run-down  buildings  for 


an  average  of  $1,500  per  dwelling  unit  and  rehabilitating  them 
for  another  $7,000.  Units  are  financed  at  lower  than  normal 
rates  for  new  tenants. 

But  these  items  exemplify  only  a  small  portion  of  private 
industry's  commitment  to  the  concept  of  revitalizing 
America's  cities. 

FINAL  item:  If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  area,  write  to  "action  report," 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015,  for  your  copy  of  Chase  action  report,  a 
new  Chase  digest  of  corporate  approaches  to  public  !:)roblems. 

THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 

National  Associalionl  Chast-  M.inhniian  Plni.i,  NY.  N  Y.  lOOlfi  ■  Mi-mUi  I-  1  m 
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Announcing  TOGETHER's 
13th  Annual  Photo  Invitational 


The  Theme: 

Turn!  Turn!  Turn! 
To  Everything  There  Is  a  Season 

By  Pete  Seeger 

Chorus: 
To  everything,  turn,  turn,  turn. 
There  is  a  season,  turn,  turn,  turn. 
And  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven. 

A  time  to  be  born,  a  time  to  die; 
A  time  to  plant,  a  time  to  reap; 
A  time  to  l<ill,  a  time  to  heal; 
A  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  weep. 
(Chorus) 

A  time  to  build  up,  a  time  to  break  down; 
A  time  to  dance,  a  time  to  mourn; 
A  time  to  cast  away  stones, 
A  time  to  gather  stones  together. 
(Chorus) 

A  time  of  love,  a  time  of  hate; 
A  time  of  war,  a  time  of  peace; 
A  time  you  may  embrace, 
A  time  to  refrain  from  embracing. 
(Chorus) 

A  time  to  gain,  a  time  to  lose; 
A  time  to  rend,  a  time  to  sew; 
A  time  of  love,  a  time  of  hate; 
A  time  of  peace,  I  swear  it's  not  too  late. 
(Chorus) 

TRO  ©  1968  Melody  Trails,  Inc.,  New  York.  Used  by  permission. 


This  month's  color  pictorial  [pages  31-38]  demonstrates 
once  again  that  TOGETHER  reader-photographers  can  produce 
pictures  rivaling— even  surpassing— those  by  professionals. 
And  now,  another  challenge:  this  time  to  illustrate  next  year's 
13th  Annual  Photo  Invitational.  Its  theme  is  the  popular  folk 
song.  Turn,  Turn,  Turn,  the  words  of  which  Pete  Seeger 
adapted  from  Ecclesiastes  3:1-8  and  then  set  to  music.  In  all 
its  verses  you'll  find  rich  imagery  which  inspires  creative  pic- 
torial interpretation.  The  deadline  is  weeks  away,  but  now  is 
none  too  soon  to  prepare  and  submit  your  entry.  And  don't 
forget:  if  one  of  your  pictures  is  selected  to  illustrate  this 
newest  photo  invitational,  it  will  be  published  in  TOGETHER 
early  next  fall.  So  get  out  that  camera  now  and  start  shooting! 


HERE  ARE  THE  RULES: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies.  (Color  prints  or  nega- 
tives are  not  eligible.) 

2.  Identify  each  slide;  explain  what  portion  of  the  song  inspired  it, 
where  it  was  taken,  and  by  whom. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage.  (Do  not  stick  stamps  to 
anything.) 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February  1,  1969. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights  to  them  become 
Together'%  property.  (For  their  files,  photographers  will  receive  dupli- 
cates of  all  slides  purchased.) 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  Care  will 
be  used  in  handling  transparencies,  but  Together  cannot  be  responsible 
for  slides  lost  or  damaged. 


Send  entries  to: 

Photo  Editor,  TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068 
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Is  ihy  hearl  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  serve 
Cod?  It  is  enough,  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John   Wesley   (1703-1791) 


September  1968 


After-Hour  Jottings  .  .  .  One  of  the  pro- 
loiind  mysteries  of  existence  is  the  role 
ihdt  chance — or  is  it  destiny? — seems  to 
play  in  all  our  lives.  We  were  thinking 
|List  now  that  if  we  had  missed  a  certain 
phone  call  back  in  1939  (we  could  easily 
iiave  missed  it),  we  wouldn't  be  sitting 
here  writing  these  random  notes. 

If  we  had  missed  that  call,  we  would 
not  have  met  the  woman  we  married,  we 
would  not  have  known  our  children,  nor 
would  there  have  been  a  second  phone 
call  that  finally  brought  us  here  in  1956. 
There  have  been  scores  of  decisive  turn- 
ing points  in  all  our  lives,  any  one  ot 
which  may  greatly  have  affected  our 
present  lives. 

At  any  rate,  all  this  brings  us  to  the 
point  we  want  to  make  about  the  photog- 
rapher who  took  the  picture  on  this 
month's  cover.  If  two  engines  hadn't 
conked  out  on  a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane 
back  in  1955,  the  cover  in  all  probability 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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"Pick  Me, " 

cried  the  boy  from  Sarawak! 

Why  should  a  hungry  boy's  pl(\Ts  haunt  yoii  ? 


The  same  cry  could  come  from  the  bent  form 

of  a  South  Indian  mother ...  or  the  anguished 

frame  of  a  tenant  farmer.  This  same  outburst 

springs  from  the  father  of  a  homeless  household 

in  Thailand.  It  pours  from  a  disease-stricken 

resident  of  a  United  States  ghetto. 


lis  echo  rings  froin  a  dedicaled,  bul  ill-equipped. 
Christian  Congolese.  Human  need  is  universal. 
Why  then,  pick  and  choose  for  your  gift  of  a 
Methodist  Annuity?  The  World  Division  and  the 
National  Division  are  in  the  unique  position  of  rec- 
ognizing and  serving  these  universal  needs.  They 
have  the  experience  and  facility  to  administer 
annuity  funds  for  the  work  of  major  missions 
throughout  the  world. 

Including  the  boy  from  Sarawak! 


For  almost  a  century,  the  Methodist  annuity  has  been 
recognized  as  a  dependable  source  of  lifetime  income, 
and  a  productive  way  of  underwriting  the  church's 
world  mission.  You  may  begin  with  as  little  as  $100. 
Your  guaranteed  income,  ranging  up  to  8Sr  for  those 
advanced  in  years,  begins  immediately.  For  more  infor- 
mation, fill  in  and  mail  coupon  below. 


r- 


WORLD  DIVISION 

and 

NATIONAL  DIVISION 

of  the 

Board  of  Missions 

of  the 

METHODIST  CHURCH 


Dear  Dr.  Almand: 

Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

n  Wills  and  Bequests 

n  Guaranteed  Life  Income  Annuity  Plans 

Name 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.ZIP. 


T-98 


475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York     10027 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

would  not  be  a  picture  of  the  Eternal 
Challenge  statue  at  United  Methodist-re- 
lated Oklahoma  City  University.  This 
statue  of  two  young  people,  symbolizing 
youth's  quest  for  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, is  the  work  of  Leonard  Mc- 
Murray.  It  was  presented  to  the  university 
in  1959  by  Eritk  and  Florence  Lippert. 

The  photographer  is  Sgt.  Rictiard  James 
Reed  of  Oklahoma  City,  a  U.S.  Army 
recruiting  officer,  who  also  works  as  a 
free-lance  cameraman  and  feature  writer 
for   the  .S(;;)(/ay  Oklahoman. 

A  turning  point  came  for  Sgt.  Reetl 
while  he  was  returning  from  service  in 
Korea  in  195.'),  flying  from  Hawaii  to 
California. 

"About  an  hour  and  a  half  out  we  lost 
first  one  engine  then  the  other  on  the 
left  wing  of  our  four-engine  transport," 
he  says.  "A  fellow  thinks  long  and  deep 
at  a  time  like  this,  and  I  decided  that 
if  I  survived,  I  would  like  to  accomplish 
something  .  .  .  and  be  a  belter  Christian 
as  well. 

"We  made  it  back  to  Hawaii,  and  since 
then  I  have  continued  with  the  'mission' 
that  I  promised.  I  have  written  articles 
and  had  published  many  photographs  of 
art  in  churches  and  of  church  leaders 
in  their  work.  This,  plus  my  individual 
conduct  as  a  Christian  have,  perhaps, 
helped  me  live  up  to  my  promise  made 
high  over  the  Pacific  .  .  ." 

We  do  think  the  cover  picture  does 
moie  than  speak  for  itself;  it  helps  set 
the  theme  for  a  number  of  features  de- 
voted to  young  people  and  their  activ- 
ities. (One  writer  recently  stated  that 
it  seems  to  him  "The  central  fact  of 
1968  ...  is  youth.")  Features  in  this 
issue  range  from  eight  pages  of  color 
photographs  devoted  to  Youth  in  Action 
to  the  story  of  other  young  people  who 
spent  Seventeen  Days  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  [page  39],  and  even  include  a 
preview  of  the  church's  new  youth  cur- 
riculum [see  page  47.] 

The  author  of  Where  Have  We  Cone 
Astray?  [page  16]  is  a  physician,  a  gen- 
eral practictioner  at  that,  who  always  had 
a  secret  desire  to  become  a  writer.  As 
a  young  man,  Charles  H.  Hart  wrote 
poetry  which  he  finally  destroyed  out  of 
sheer  embarrassment,  but  later  repro- 
duced as  a  gift  to  his  mother.  However, 
Dr.  Hart  says  he  has  kept  a  diary  "off 
and  on"  since  he  was  18,  most  entries 
being  "a  kind  of  written  prayer." 

— Your    Editors 


ILLUSTRATION  CREDITS 

Credits  for  pictures  on  pages  31  ihroxigh  '!S 
will  be  found  under  Pliolo  Invitational  Data 
on  page  ()6. 

Cover— Richard  J.  Reed  •  Page  2— D.  L. 
Richardson  •  9 — WMC-l A',  Memphis  •  12— 
Waller  M.  Faust  •  17 — William  Kent  Morrison 

•  39-40-41-43 — Jesse  Gulp  •   47— jini  Dcllaccio 

•  56 — Ken  Heynian  from  The  Color  of  Man, 
courtesy  of  Random  House.  Inc.  •  67 — John 
Tavlor  •  68-69— Lynwood  M.  Chace  •  22-23- 
24-25-46-48-49-50-51-52— George     P.     Miller. 
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In  Southern  Africa: 

Social  Forces 

Shape  the 

Missionary's 

Future 


i  HE  FUTURE  of  the  foreign  missionarv  is  in  question 
in  southern  Africa.  He  mav  be  on  the  way  out. 

In  the  nations  south  of  the  equator,  an  area  half  the  size 
of  the  United  States,  the  question  is  being  raised  most 
shaiply.  But  what  is  happening  to  the  missionary  there  may 
foretell  what  will  happen  to  him  elsewhere  in  the  future. 

In  this  part  of  Africa,  The  United  Methodist  Church 
has  mission  work  in  five  countries — Rhodesia,  Angola, 
Mozambique,  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  all  domi- 
nated by  white  minorities,  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  currently  ruled  by  a  black  military  govern- 
ment [see  map]. 

In  all  five  nations,  conditions  have  changed  radically 
in  the  past  few  years.  As  a  result,  mission  leaders  are 
wrestling  with  such  questions  as:  Are  African  nationals 
capable  of  taking  over  the  church  leadership?  If  so,  what 
is  the  new  role  of  the  missionary?  Can  and  should  he  be  a 
bridge  between  black  and  white  Africans  in  their  political 
struggles? 

The  overriding  question,  however,  is:  Has  the  mission- 
ary had  it  in  southern  Africa? 

Mission  Churches  Grow   Up 

What  once  were  mission  fields  now  are  becoming  in- 
dependent churches,  and  relationships  for  the  missionaiy 
have  become  less  and  less  clear.  Once  the  missionary  was 
looked  upon  as  a  "white  father"  to  the  nationals,  who 
were  pretty  much  treated  as  his  children.  Now,  amid 
surging  nationalism  and  black  consciousness,  his  white 
skin  is  a  handicap. 

Some  leaders  who  believe  the  missionary  is  on  the  way 
out  think  this  could  be  a  good  thing.  "Maybe  our  best 
role  now  is  to  try  to  work  ourselves  out  of  our  jobs,"  one 
furloughed  missionary  agreed  recenth'. 

The  forward-looking  missionarv-  today  is  as  much  con- 
cerned about  human  dignity,  justice,  and  changing  op- 
pressive social  conditions  as  former  missionaries  were 
about  traditional  evangelism.  Some  who  have  spoken  out 
against  repressive  go\'eniment  policies  in  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa,  and  Angola  have  been  asked  to  leave.  One  was 
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The  missionary's  role  is  changing  radically 

in  countries  of  southern  Africa  where  United  Methodism 

works  {tinted  areas).  But  his  skills  are  still 

needed  and  wanted  by  national  leaders. 


Bishop   Ralph   E.    Dodge,   expelled   from    Rhodesia — the 
episcopal  area  he  supervises — four  years  ago. 

The  mission  of  the  church  in  southern  Africa  is  af- 
fected by  a  complex  set  of  forces  wiiich  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with  both  on  the  field  and  bv  the  mission  board  back 
home.  .Vmoiig  them  are  apartheid,  white  minoritv  rule  in 
government,  the  assumption  of  church  leadership  by 
nationals,  and  refugee  and  liberation  movements. 

Apartheid:   A   Crucial  Issue 

Apartheid — the  practice  and  extension  of  racial  sep- 
aratenes.s — is  official  policy  in  the  Republic  of  South  Af- 
rica on  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Gross,  New  York  atloniev  and  fonner 
U.S.  delegate  io  the  Umted  Nations,  told  members  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  at  this  year's  annual  meeting  that  "the 
rooted  policy  of  apartheid  is  without  question  the  crucial 
issue  around  which  the  other  problems  of  southern  Africa 
pivot." 

In  protest  against  support  ol  Sonlh  Alricas  apartheid 
l)olic>'  through  U.S.  in\estments,  the  boaid  authorized 
withdrawal  of  a  $l()-million  in\estment  portfolio  from  the 
First  National  C^itv  Bank  of  New  York.  This  bank  is  one  of 
]()  in  a  $40-million  credit  consortium  with  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  In  the  past  two  years,  various  church  or- 
ganizations have  withdrawn  $24  million  from  these  jjanks. 

White  Minorities  Rule 
Another  force  in  this  part  ol  .Africa  is  white  rule.  The 
black  majority — some  30  mijfion  persons — is  dominated 
!)>■  a  white  minorit)-  which  owns  industiy  and  most  of  the 
land,  controls  governments,  and  denies  political  repre- 
sentation to  almost  all  black  Africans.  Wliite  supremacy 
is  tenaciously  guarded  by  the  minority  governments  in 
South  Africa  and  the  South-West  Africa  territory  (which 
South    Africa    controls    under    a    disputed    mandate),    in 
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Portuguese-held  Angola  and  Mozam- 
!)i(juc,  and  in  Rhodesia. 

United  Methodist  work  in  South 
Africa,  among  black  contract  workers 
in  Johannesburg  mines,  is  an  exten- 
sion of  tlie  church's  mission  in  Mozam- 
bique. African  ministers  and  laymen 
have  to  hold  jobs  in  the  mines  in  or- 
der to  be  there.  Some  of  them  take 
lesser  jobs  in  order  to  do  the  work 
of  the  church. 

Both  missionaries  and  ministers  are 
engaged  in  leadership  training  to  pro- 
vide a  solid  core  of  laymen  for  the 
local  church  in  villages  of  Mozam- 
bique. Bishop  Escrivao  Zunguze,  an 
African,  administers  United  Methodist 
work  in  the  Southeast  Africa  Confer- 
ence. National  leaders  increasingly 
are  being  placed  in  charge  of  churches, 
schools,  and  other  institutions. 

Rebellion  and  reprisals  in  Angola 
brought  Portuguese-ruled  Africa  into 
the  spotlight  of  world  affairs  in  1961, 
when  four  Methodist  missionaries 
were  airested  and  later  sent  home  to 
the  United  States.  A  state  of  siege  and 
repression  has  become  chronic  in  An- 
gola, according  to  U.N.  observers. 

Recent  reports  indicate  a  stepped- 
up  campaign  to  eliminate  Protestant 
missionary  activity  in  Angola.  Mis- 
sionaries must  receive  police  permis- 
sion to  go  more  than  15  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  main  east-west  road 
through  the  capital  city  of  Luanda. 
They  must  register  with  police  in 
towns  they  visit,  and  ti-avel  permits 
often  are  denied.  Meetings  are  banned 
except  for  worship.  When  a  missionary 
leaves  on  furlough,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  return.  The  number  of 
United  Methodist  missionaries,  as  high 
as  4.5  in  1961,  has  dropped  to  only 
one  American  couple  and  Bishop 
Harry  P.  Andreassen  of  Norway. 

A  policy  of  racial  assimilation  is 
proclaimed  by  the  Portuguese  in  An- 
gola and  Mozambique,  but  in  practice 
only  a  few  black  Africans  make  it 
into  the  racially  mixed  society  by  way 
of  minor  jobs  in  the  city  or  lowest 
government  positions  in  rural  areas. 
Education  for  most  blacks  is  not  en- 
couraged. 

Despite  what  has  happened  there, 
or  perhaps  because  of  it,  Angola  has 
the  fastest  growing  United  Methodist 
churches  in  all  Africa.  They  are  thriv- 
ing despite  the  lack  of  missionaries, 
lack  of  outside  funds,  and  persecu- 
tion. Africans  who  took  over  church 
administration  as  a  necessity  have 
turned  the  transition  into  an  asset. 

Rhodesia  stiiiggles  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Ian  Smith's  white-minority 
government,  which  declared  its  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain  in 
1965.  For  political  reasons,  Mr.  Smith 
has  gi\en  the  appearance  of  keeping 
open  the  issue  of  whether  Rhodesia 


is  to  go  the  way  of  apartheid  or  the 
way  of  a  racially  mixed  society.  In 
practice,  the  races  are  very  much 
separated  in  social  and  political  af- 
fairs, and  all  government  opposition 
is  suppres.sed. 

Bishop  Dodge,  expelled  from  Rho- 
desia in  1964,  has  continued  to  serve 
as  the  episcopal  leader  from  neigh- 
boring Zambia.  Actual  administration 
has  been  carried  on  by  his  assistant, 
the  Rev.  Jonah  Kawadza. 

African  Churchmen  Taking  Over 

National  leaders  continue  to  assume 
more  responsibility  for  operation  of 
the  church.  Ten  years  ago  at  the  mis- 
sion station  in  Rhodesia,  some  25 
missionaries  administered  a  large 
church,  hospital,  biblical  institute,  and 
secondary  and  primary  schools.  To- 
day, the  same  programs  continue  with 
only  six  or  seven  missionaries  remain- 
ing. Nationals  have  taken  over  the 
rest,  here  and  elsewhere. 

Guidelines  for  further  supei-vision 
of  the  church  by  local  leaders  were 
set  at  a  Partnership  in  Mission  Con- 
sultation held  at  Old  UmtaU  last  Feb- 
ruary with  representatives  from  the 
World  Division  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, African  ministers  and  laymen, 
and  a  few  missionaries. 

The  consultation  concluded  that 
the  church  in  the  field  is  an  equal 
partner  with  the  church  at  home  and 
should  be  the  haison  body  to  deal  with 
the  mission  board.  In  the  past  this  has 
been  the  function  of  the  missionary. 

The  national  church  will  mo\e 
toward  self-support,  with  national 
treasurers  elected  by  the  church  and 
responsible  to  it.  Supporting  funds 
from  the  Board  of  Missions  will  be 
given  to  the  conference  as  block 
grants,  to  be  used  for  projects  de- 
tennined  by  the  conference. 

New  Uses  for  Mission  Money 
Board  funds  will  be  directed  toward 
raising  the  economic  level  of  com- 
munities by  means  of  loans  to  busi- 
nesses, technical  management  services 
to  small  businessmen  and  fanners,  and 
aiding  artisans.  All  this  is  expected  to 
help  develop  an  economic  middle 
class  and  to  undergird  a  self-support- 
ing national  church.  It  was  recently 
announced  that  as  much  as  $2,250,000 
will  be  made  available  by  the  World 
Di\ision  of  the  board  for  possible  in- 
vestment in  this  way  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

The  principle  of  autonomy  has  been 
accepted  for  the  church  in  Rhodesia 
as  it  has  been  for  the  other  national 
churches  in  the  Africa  Central  Con- 
ference. United  Methodists  in  Rho- 
desia are  participating  in  unit\'  dis- 
cussions with  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
and  United  Congregational  Chinches. 


Ministry  to  Refugees 

In  addition  to  their  traditional  mis- 
sion work,  missionaries  in  southern 
Africa  have  been  engaged  in  a  min- 
istry to  refugees  since  the  mass  exodus 
from  Angola  in  1961  during  open 
conflict  between  the  black  majority 
and  the  Portuguese  colonial  govern- 
ment. About  500,000  refugees  now 
are  in  the  lower  Congo,  near  the  An- 
golan border.  In  the  Congo,  too,  are 
thousands  of  dislocated  persons  who 
fled  their  homes  and  villages  because 
of  internal  strife. 

Ecumenical  co-operation  is  becom- 
ing absolutely  necessary  in  southern 
Africa,  and  more  such  co-operation  is 
expected  in  the  future.  For  refugee 
projects  throughout  Africa,  the  Ecu- 
menical Program  for  Emergency  Ac- 
tion set  out  to  raise  $10  million  by 
the  end  of  1969,  supplementing  ex- 
penditures of  denominational  mission 
boards.  The  aid  is  being  administered 
through  the  All-Africa  Conference  of 
Churches.  United  Methodists  are  giv- 
ing $500,000  through  the  Board  of 
Missions  and  the  United  Methodist 
Committee  on  Overseas  Relief. 

At  one  time,  Methodists  supported 
around  200  missionaries  in  what  now 
is  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  which  was  granted  its  inde- 
pendence from  Belgium  in  1960.  Since 
then  this  central  African  country  has 
been  torn  by  internal  strife.  Bisliop 
John  Wesley  Shungu,  consecrated  in 

1964,  was  one  of  Methodism's  first 
African-bom  bishops. 

Things  have  been  relatively  quiet 
since  the  bloodless  military  takeover 
by  President  Joseph  Mobutu,  late  in 

1965.  Last  year  missionaries  were 
stationed  temporarily  in  the  Lulua- 
bourg  area.  Some  left  Kinshasa  (for- 
merly Leopoldville),  the  capital,  dur- 
ing the  height  of  a  crisis  in  August, 
1967,  but  since  then  they  have  been 
returning. 

Another  force  in  southern  Africa 
is  guerrilla  warfare,  particularly  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique.  Government 
forces  ha\e  confined  most  of  the  fight- 
ing to  outer  pro\"inces,  and  many 
missionaries  hear  little  about  it. 

FRELIMO,  the  Mozambique  Liber- 
ation Front  which  hopes  to  free  that 
country  from  Portuguese  control  some- 
day, is  led  by  Dr.  Eduardo  Mondlane. 
His  American-bom  wife  operates  the 
Mozambique  Institute,  a  training 
school  for  refugees,  in  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania. 

The  Board  of  Missions  has  pledged 
$600,000  in  the  next  three  years  to 
special  projects  that  will  aid  refugees 
and  oppressed  peoples  in  southern 
Africa.  Prior  to  that  and  in  a  separate 
grant,  the  Mozambique  Institute  re- 
ceived $30,000  for  a  project  which  is 
ti'aining    black    Africans    to    function 
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Remember  when  home  was  waiting  for  Inner  Sanctum? 

Go  home  this  weekend. 

Long  Distance  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  there. 


Now  the  low  rote  of  ^1  or  less*  is  In  effect  all  day  Saturday  as  well  as  all  day  Sunday. 
(*Three-mInute,  station-to-station  interstate  call,  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.,  except  Alaska,  plus  tax.) 
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and  AufrciiUd  Ci>inp«niff 


effectively    in    government    positions. 

Next  Steps  in  Mission 

Amidst  forces  that  are  changing 
the  role  of  the  missionary,  the  church 
at  home  must  now  consider  next  steps 
in  its  relationships  with  the  new 
churches  of  Africa.  And  a  big  problem 
for  both  the  board  and  the  missionary 
will  be  that  of  human  relations.  The 
"giving"  church  and  the  "receiving" 
church  must  become  equal  partners, 
mission  officials  believe,  with  the  "re- 
ceiving" church  doing  more  of  the 
planning  and  administering. 

The  role  of  the  missionary  has 
changed  already,  and  most  observers 
agree  that  it  will  continue  to  change 
even  more  radically.  Tomorrow's  mis- 
sionary will  be  more  of  a  catalyst,  one 
who  introduces  an  idea  or  a  tech- 
nique and  measures  his  success  by 
how  the  people  of  the  community 
accept  and  implement  it. 

African  nationals  want  this  kind  of 
help.  Says  Dr.  Juel  Nordby,  World 
Di\  ision  secretary  for  southern  Africa: 

"Although  the  mission  churches 
want  to  become  self-supporting  and 
autonomous,  they  still  look  to  the 
missionaries  for  technical  guidance, 
for  fellowship,  and  for  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  And  they  will  con- 
tinue to  look  to  the  mission  board  for 
financial  help.  The  number  of  mission- 
aries will  not  be  drastically  reduced, 
but  their  ministry  will  continue  to 
change  radically."  — Newman  Cryer 

Marshals  Arrest  Draft  Evader 
Despite    Church    'Sanctuary' 

Donald  C.  Baty,  22,  was  arrested 
in  Washington  Square  United  Method- 
ist Church  in  New  York's  Greenwich 
Village  after  the  congregation  offered 
him  "sanctuaiy"  in  support  of  his  op- 
position to  the  Viet  Nam  War  and 
the  draft. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct 
the  young  man's  arrest  by  federal 
marshals,  but  some  100  persons 
fomied  a  ring  around  him  in  front  of 
the  altar.  His  mother  also  was  present. 

Before  the  marshals  arrived,  the 
Rev.  Finley  Schaef,  pastor,  shared 
bread  and  wine  with  Baty  and  his  sup- 
porters. During  a  press  conference, 
Mr.  Schaef  stated:  "We  feel  Don  Baty 
is  innocent.  He  has  committed  no 
crime  in  refusing — on  conscience — to 
kill." 

Baty  refused  induction  into  military 
service  and  returned  his  1-A  classi- 
fication card  to  his  draft  board.  He 
said  he  considers  the  Viet  Nam  War 
a  "senseless  slaughter." 

The  Greenwach  \'illage  congrega- 
tion, which  earlier  adopted  a  "peace 
church"  status,  voted  to  continue  its 
support  of  Baty  through  the  legal  pro- 


cess and  during  a  possible  jail  term, 
which  could  be  as  much  as  five  years. 
But  not  all  members  supported  the 
action.  Mr.  Elmer  Million,  a  church 
trustee,  came  to  the  sanctuary  in  pro- 
test, and  warned  those  present  that 
they  might  be  violating  federal  law. 

Although  sympathy  for  Viet  Nam 
draft  resisters  has  revived  the  ancient 
European  concept  of  church  "sanctu- 
ary," there  is  no  legal  precedent  for 
it  in  U.S.  jurisprudence. 

In  a  separate  case,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Price  refused  induction  at  New 
York's  Whitehall  Street  Center.  An 
ordained  United  Methodist  clergyman 
and  former  assistant  chaplain  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  Mr.  Price  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
He  turned  in  his  draft  card  last 
October,  was  subsequently  reclassified 
1-A,  but  at  last  report  had  not  been 
arrested  for  refusal  to  accept  induc- 
tion into  the  military. 

Whites  Abandon  Churches 
In  Southern  Ghettos 

Twenty-eight  United  Methodist 
churches  in  the  emerging  Negro 
ghettos  of  13  Southern  cities  have 
been  closed  or  relocated  since   1960. 

This  fact  was  revealed  in  a  recent 
report  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wilson  for  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 
He  examined  the  effect  of  racially 
changing  communities  on  Methodist 
churches  in  32  cities  in  the  southeast. 

Some  of  the  churches  have  been 
sold  or  given  to  the  new  resi- 
dents, the  report  states,  but  the  large 
buildings  are  not  generally  adaptable 
to  the  black  communities.  Usually  the 
property  is  sold  to  non-Methodist 
groups. 

The  trend  toward  closing  or  relocat- 
ing such  churches  in  the  South  prob- 
ably will  continue.  Dr.  Wilson's  re- 
port predicted  that  an  additional  112 
United  Methodist  congregations  in  29 
cities  are  likely  to  abandon  their 
churches. 

"The  pattern  of  residential  segre- 
gation in  the  cities  of  the  South  is 
changing,"  Dr.  Wilson  stated. 

"It  is  becoming  more  like  that  of 
the  Northern  urban  areas.  Until  re- 
cently, the  pattern  in  many  Southern 
cities,  particularly  the  older  ones,  was 
more  of  a  'marble  cake'  residential 
pattern  with  smaller  communities  of 
Negroes  interspersed  among  white 
communities." 

The  ghettoizing  process  in  the 
North,  however,  did  not  affect  United 
Methodism  as  much  because  a  high 
proportion  of  the  foiTner  residents  in 
changing  neighborhoods  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  report  also  states  that  Southern 
white  churches  close  or  relocate  more 


quickly  than  similar  churches  in  the 
North  because  those  in  the  North  tend 
to  be  kept  open  by  members  who 
commute  to  the  old  neighborhood. 

Prior  to  racial  change,  many  white 
congregations  embarked  on  extensive 
renovation  or  building  programs,  but 
the  new  church  facilities  failed  to 
check  the  white  exodus. 

Negro    Superintendents 
To   Mainly   White   Districts 

Negro  district  superintendents — 
including  at  least  two  in  the  South — 
were  appointed  to  serve  predominate- 
ly white  church  districts  at  summer 
sessions  of  several  United  Methodist 
annual  conferences. 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Peters,  former 
Central  Jurisdiction  pastor  at  Greens-  . 
boro,  N.C.,  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  to  supervise  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference's 
Winston-Salem-Forsyth  District. 

A  former  Lexington,  Ky.,  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Raymond  \\Tiite,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly  formed  Knoxville 
District  of  the  Holston  Conference  by 
Bishop  H.  Ellis  Finger,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  Mehon  G.  Talbert  was 
assigned  as  superintendent  of  the  Long 
Beach  District  in  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Conference. 

In  "firsts"  for  northern  United 
Methodist  conferences,  the  Rev. 
Sumpter  M.  Riley,  Jr.,  Cleveland  pas- 
tor, was  named  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  Conference's  Lima  District,  and 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  H.  Caldwell,  Jr.,  Bos- 
ton pastor,  became  the  first  Negro 
district  superintendent  of  the  New 
England  Conference,  assigned  to  Bos- 
ton District. 

Among  se\eral  interracial  pastoral 
appointments  around  the  country,  the 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Kellev  was  transferred 
from  Mount  Pleasant  Church  on 
Cleveland's  east  side  to  suburban 
StrongSNille,  which  had  no  Negro  resi- 
dents. His  successor  is  Dr.  Earl  H. 
Cunningham,  white  pastor  of  Cleve- 
land's   all-white    Broadway    Church. 

Missionaries  Urge  Massive 
Assault  on  Poverty 

Poverty  was  the  focal  point  of  oxer- 
seas  missionaries  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  as  they  met  at  De- 
Pauw  Uni\'ersit>'  in  Greencastle,  Ind. 

The  climax  of  the  conference  came 
when  a  resolution  recommending  a 
civil-rights  package  paralleling  the 
goals  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  300  new  and  furloughed  mis- 
sionaries called  for  social  justice  as 
the  corrective  for  civil  unrest  and  en- 
dorsed initiative  by  the  deprived  to 
effect  change.   Urging  "the  equitable 
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redistribution  and  development"  of 
world  resources,  they  pledged  to 
"work  with  those  movements  seeking 
consbiictive  change  and  human  bet- 
terment for  all." 

More  than  200  persons  signed  a 
petition  supporting  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  and  sent  four  representa- 
tives to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  take 
part  in  the  June  19  Solidarity  Dav 
demonstration.  Almost  $2,000  was  col- 
lected from  the  missionaries  and  sent 
to  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 

Social  justice  was  a  theme  in 
speeches  of  three  prominent  clergy- 
men during  the  conference.  The  Rev. 
James  M.  Lawson,  United  Methodist 
minister  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  a 
key  figure  in  the  recent  sanitation 
workers'  strike  there,  urged  his  audi- 
ence to  become  the  "advocates  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed"  and  to  help  de- 
\'elop  a  "mood"  of  social  concern  in 
America. 

He  attacked  "white  racism"  which, 
lie  said,  expresses  itself  in  "morbid 
fears"  of  Negro  violence  and  an  ob- 
sessive "anticommunism." 

Dr.  Colin  Morris,  president  of  the 
United  Church  of  Zambia,  warned 
that  "the  world  controlled  by  the  un- 
young,  the  un-poor  and  the  un-colored 
is  coming  to  an  end."  He  said  the 
church  essentially  stands  "for  those 
for  whom  the  future  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  past  or  the  present.  Diffi- 
cult as  it  may  be,"  he  said,  "we  must 
be  prepared  to  see  the  marks  of  God 
in  the  revolutions  of  our  time." 

An  expert  on  the  urban  church  told 


the  missionaries  that  Protestants  have 
an  "anti-urban  bias"  that  prevents 
them  from  understanding  the  angui.sh 
of  the  cities.  Dr.  George  W.  Webber, 
staff  member  of  Metropolitan  Urban 
Sei-vice  Training  in  New  York  City, 
noted  that  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
8  million  people  who  are  willing  to 
share  the  anguish  and  be  part  of  the 
fife  of  New  York  City  are  white 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestants. 

"We  have  built  our  foxholes  in 
suburbia  and  escaped,  but  we  have 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  our  misunder- 
standing." 

The  cities,  he  said,  have  become 
increasingly  the  place  for  the  rich,  the 
poor,  and  the  queer. 

British  Methodism   Refers 
Union  to  Grass  Roots 

British  Methodist  leaders  have  re- 
ferred the  question  on  Anglican  union 
to  circuit  quarterly  meetings  and  to 
district  synods  for  "a  judgment." 

The  move  to  take  the  decision  to 
the  grass  roots  clears  the  way  for  full- 
scale  debate  and  voting  on  the  Unity 
Commission  proposals  at  the  July, 
1969,  British  Methodist  Conference  in 
BiiTningham.  If  finally  approved,  the 
proposals  will  bring  full  intercom- 
munion of  British  Methodists  with 
Anglicans  in  1970  and  organic  union 
some  years  later. 

In  other  action,  the  British  Con- 
ference approved  a  report  which  will 
establish  reciprocal  relationships  be- 
tween British  and  American  branches 
of   Methodism.    In   May   the   General 


In  Memphis,  Tlit-  40, r  Speak  is  a  weekly  series  on  WMC-TV  (hi.UKii  L»;^i.,u<7;/ 
to  Negro  problems  and  goals  in  the  area.  The  Rev.  James  M.  Lawson,  Jr.,  pastor 
of  Centenary  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Criminal  Court  Judge  Ben  L.  Hooks 
produce  and  moderate  the  half-hour  telecasts  in  co-operation  with  other  Negro 
leaders.  Appearing  on  the  premiere  program  this  summer  were,  from  left:  Cerald 
Fanion,  Tennessee  Council  on  Human  Relations;  Mr.  Lawson;  Dr.  II.  Ralph  Jack- 
son, African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  Judge  Hooks.  General  manager  of 
the  NBC  affiliate,  M.  E.  Greiner,  Jr.,  promised  programming  freedom  to  talk  about 
"our  TV,  the  neiospapers,  charges  of  police  brutality,  housing,  jobs,  or  whatever." 


Conference  of  the  U.S.  church  okayed 
a  concordat  which  gives  each  denom- 
ination four  members  in  the  highest 
legislative  body  of  the  other.  A  six- 
point  program  of  relationship  was  out- 
lined imder  which  a  continuing  con- 
sultative commission  of  not  more  than 
10  representati\es  from  each  church 
will  be  established  for  overall  liaison. 

Ministerial  exchange  is  anticipated, 
plus  closer  co-operation  in  mission 
work  and  the  sharing  of  Methodist 
news  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posal for  closer  work  initiated  from 
the  American  side  in  1964  would  in 
no  way  impede  negotiations  which 
either  church  might  be  conducting 
with  other  churches,  at  home  or 
abroad. 

In  other  reports,  British  Methodists 
noted  a  membership  loss  of  12,000, 
the  largest  in  some  years;  advocated 
co-operation  with  other  churches  to 
prevent  the  "self-destruction"  of  the 
Methodist  loiral  church;  and  pledged 
that  each  of  Britain's  667,000  Method- 
ists should  give  one  day's  income  on 
Good  Friday  next  year  for  world  pov- 
erty projects. 

Dr.  E.  Gordon  Rupp,  inducted  as 
conference  president,  stressed  urgent 
iieed  for  a  "real  revolution"  in  the 
Anglican  and  Methodist  Churches 
similar  to  Vatican  II's  aggiornamcnto. 

Collegiate  UCM  Takes  Poke 
At  Sunday  School 

In  a  sock-it-to-'em  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, delegates  to  the  University  Chris- 
tian Movement  (UCM)  annual  as- 
sembly have  blasted  Stniday  school, 
rejected  all  presidential  candidates, 
and  drummed  up  draft  and  war  re- 
sistance. 

The  UCM  is  the  national  expres- 
sion of  an  intercollegiate  Christian 
movement  recognized  bv  18  Protes- 
taiil,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Orthodox 
cainptis  ministries,  inc-luding  United 
Methodism.  The  United  Methodist 
Student  Mo\emcnt  is  phasing  out  its 
national  slructiuc  although  local  and 
state-level  units  may  continue  to  ex- 
ist. 

United  Methodist  collegians  fomied 
the  largest  contingent  at  the  UCM's 
summer  assembly  in  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  where  delegates  applauded  a 
"shake-up"  resolution  asking:  "Where, 
in  their  education,  do  white,  middle- 
class  Americans  learn  to  perceive  the 
world  in  dangerously  prejudiced,  self- 
righteous  categories  of  good/evil, 
right 'wrong,  white /black?"  The  an- 
swer: Sundav  school. 

The  "shake-up"  resolution  and 
others  were  referred  to  the  UCM's 
general  committee  for  consideration. 
A    semiofficial    black    caucus    asked 
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lOLENCE     oil     television     is 
(select  your  own  answer): 
D  Bad.  It  should  be  entirely  elim- 
inated. What  was  really  so  bad 
about  Pollyanna? 
n  Good,    especially    for    kids.    It 
helps  them  work  out  their  feel- 
ings of  hostility.  Look  at  Little 
Red   Riding  Hood. 
n  Good    escapist    entertainment. 
n  Bad,  especially  for  children.   It 

ought  to  be  severely  curbed, 
n  Part  of  hfe.  Honest  program- 
ming requires  its  inclusion. 
Following  a  series  of  assassina- 
tions in  our  land,  many  Americans 
are  caught  up  in  a  dialogue  about 
violence  in  our  national  life  and 
about  what  should  not  be  shown 
on  television. 

But  what  should  TV  program- 
ming be?  The  task  of  filling 
the  73/2  hours  of  weekly  prime 
time  shared  by  the  three  networks 
is  unbehevably  demanding.  In  the 
scramble  for  ratings  that  attract 
advertising  dollars  to  foot  the  bill, 
programs  must  win  vast  audi- 
ences. As  long  as  violence  does 
this,  it  will  be  programmed  for 
us. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  de- 
plore this  fact.  We  Christians  are 
well  acquainted  with  violence. 
Many  pages  of  our  Bible  drip 
with  blood.  Our  Lord  did  not 
meet  his  untimely  end  in  a  never- 
never  land  of  imreality. 

If  we  take  the  implications  of 
our  faith  seriously,  we  will  not 
recoil  simply  because  blood  is 
shed.  Rather  we  will  look  at  the 
total  program  within  which  the 
\iolence  takes  place.  This  requires 
sorting  out  that  which  titillates 
I  torn   that  which  points  to  truth. 

Too  much  of  life  and  of  tele- 
vision is  seen  through  a  glass 
darkly.  But  on  occasion  pure  light 
breaks  through,  and  we  glimpse 
a  living  soid  with  all  its  potential 
for  greatness  or  baseness. 

To  ask,  "Should  there  be  vio- 
lence on  TV?"  is  to  ask  the  wrong 
question  and  inevitablv  to  get  the 
wrong   answer.   The  real   question 
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is:  Shall  television  plumb  for  us 
the  real,  the  honest  dimension  of 
the  human  pilgrimage  with  all  its 
violence  and  with  all  its  victories? 

We  shall  shortly  be  viewing  the 
start  of  a  new  season.  Twenty- 
three  new  shows  will  premier  in 
the  following  approximate  cate- 
gories: science  fiction,  1;  comedv, 
7;  situation  comedy,  2;  Western, 
3;  drama,  4;  detective,  4;  musical 
comedy,  1;  and  entertainment,  1. 
And  there  will  be  violence  in 
some.  If  we  are  maturing  as  TV 
viewers,  we  will  look  beyond  this 
and  ask  what  is  truly  being  said 
about  human  life. 

It  is  a  high  skill  to  be  able  "to 
spot  a  phony  a  mile  off."  When 
\ou  do  that  across  your  living 
room  this  season,  I  hope  you  will 
write  the  network  or  the  sponsor 
and  complain.  But  when  you  spot 
an  honest  program,  send  an  hon- 
est compliment.  That,  fellow  view- 
ers, is  how  each  of  us  can  act  to 
upgrade  what  is  offered  us  on  TV. 

Meanwhile,  the  following  may 
be  worth  your  time: 

August  20,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
CBS — Profile  in  Black,  last  of  series. 

August  23,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
CBS — The  American  Alcoholic  (re- 
run). 

August  24,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EDT, 
on  NBC  and  August  25,  10-11  p.m., 
EDT,  on  CBS — Democratic  Conven- 
tion specials. 

August  26,  Democratic  Convention 
opens  covered  by  all  tliree  networks. 

Scpleniber  8,  S-9  p.m.,  EDT  on 
ABC— Aroiuif/  the  World  of  Mike 
Todd;  narrators:  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Orson  Welles;  guests:  Art  Bnclnvaid. 
Toots  Shor,  Ethel  Merman,  Lowell 
Thomas. 

September  12,  9:30-11:00  p.m., 
EDT,  on  CBS— Fro»i  Chekhov  With 
Love  with  John  Gielgud. 

September  13,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT, 
on  NBC — First  of  four  Urban  Crisis 
Specials. 

September  15,  8-9  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
CBS — Lomhardi  (Green  Bay  Packers' 
coach ) . 

September  15,  9-10  p.m.,  EDT.  on 
CBS — Barhra  Streisand:  A  Happen- 
ing in  Central  Park.  D 


suppoit  for  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign, restoration  of  congressional 
rights  and  privileges  to  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.,  immediate  release  of 
"black  political  prisoners"  including 
H.  Rap  Brown,  and  passage  of  a  rat- 
control  bill. 

The  assembly  mood  was  definitely 
political.  Responding  to  an  informal 
questionnaire  on  presidential  candi- 
dates, 170  said  they  preferred  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  over  all  others, 
Dick  Gregory  was  second  with  20 
votes;  \'ice-President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey got  8  and  Richard  Nixon  4.  But 
when  the  proposal  of  a  workshop  sec- 
tion on  the  1968  election  came  to  the 
floor,  delegates  declined  to  endorse 
any  candidate. 

A  report  on  the  draft — entitled 
"The  Magical  Mystery  Tour  Is  Com- 
ing to  Take  You  Away" — listed  four 
objections  to  militar\'  conscription  and 
encouraged  local  UCM  groups  to  work 
for  draft  resistance  programs  on  cam- 
pus and  in  their  communities. 

Still  another  proposal,  also  adopted 
in  principle  by  a  stiaw  vote,  called 
for  at  least  1,000  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  suspend  business-as-usual 
curricula  for  one  full  year,  and  for 
entire  student  bodies  and  faculties  to 
de\ote  the  year  to  metropolitan-wide 
"reeducation."  The  study  would  be 
aimed  as  "justice,  against  guns  and 
police  as  the  answer,  against  pater- 
nalism as  the  attitude,  for  a  societs' 
in  which  all  Americans  learn  to  re- 
spect one  another's  dignity." 

The  report  expressed  beUef  that 
lengthv  face-to-face  talks  between 
white,  middle-class  Americans  and 
ghetto  blacks,  organized  by  capable 
co-ordinators,  can  really  change  the 
li\es  of  people. 

The  new  UCM  president,  Nell  Sale 
of  Charleston,  W.\'a.,  once  worked  at 
DePauw  University's  Methodist  Stu- 
dent Foundation.  UCM  general  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  Paul  Schrading  of  New 
York  City,  is  a  United  Methodist. 

New  Board  Magazines 
Set  First   Issues 

Two  new  United  Methodist  publi- 
cations, both  with  lowercase  titles, 
will  soon  produce  their  first  issues. 
The  new  social  issues  periodical  will 
be  called  engage,  and  the  publication 
for  United  Methodist  women  is  re- 
sponse. 

Bishop  H.  Ellis  Finger,  Jr.,  of 
Nash\'ille,  will  be  chairman  of  an 
interagency  editorial  policy  commit- 
tee for  engage;  its  first  issue  will  be 
September  1. 

The  title  engage  was  selected  from 
the  statement  authorizing  its  publi- 
cation, which  states  that  the  Board 
of    Christian    Social    Concerns    "shall 
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You  Get  All  3  When  You  Raise  Funds  with  Benson's! 


Profit  is  the  name  of  the  game  in  fund-raising. 
That's  why  your  group  will  enjoy  selling  Benson's 
Sliced  Old  Home  Fruit  Cakes.  You  make  $1.10 
clear  profit  each  time  you  sell  a  3-pound  cake! 
And  Benson's  offers  a  sales  ease  topped  by  no 
other  fund-raiser.  Compare  and  see.  Benson's 
free  sampling  plan  lets  you  give  prospects  a  taste. 
They  like;  they  buy!  And  you  have  a  great  market 
to  sell  to:  4  out  of  5  families  will  buy  or  bake  a 


fruit  cake  this  fall.  Sell  them  a  Benson's  cake. 
Make  profit  for  your  good  cause. 

Your  customers  get  full  value  for  their  money 
with  Benson's  Old  Home  Fruit  Cake.  It's  uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed  to  please  the  consumer  or 
purchase  price  refunded. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  Complete  and  return 
the  coupon  today.  We'll  rush  you  our  program 
brochure  and  a  packet  of  tasting  slices. 


Nearly  9,000  groups  made  from 

$66  to  $5,000  with  Benson's  plan 

last  year.  Return  coupon  to 

find  out  how! 


IBenson'SsRced 

old  iiome' Jruif  Cake 


Benson's  Old  Home  Kitchens 

245  N.  Thomas  Street,  P.  0.  Box  1432   QQ1 

Athens,  Georgia  30601 

Please  rush  program  brochure  and  a  packet  of  free  tasting  slices  of  Benson's  Sliced  Old  Home 
Fruit  Cake. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZIP  CODE 


STATE 
. PHONE . 


ORGANIZATION 

POSITION  IN  ORGANIZATION. 


(We  can  honor  only  those  United  States  inquiries  that  list  organization  names,  since  we  sell 
only  through  domestic  civic,  church,  community  and  school  groups.) 
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publish  a  periodical  which  shall  en- 
Sa^e  United  Methodists  and  others  in 
serious  conversation  on  social  issues 
and  problems,  including  those  within 
the  life  of  the  church." 

The  editor  will  be  the  Rev.  Allan 
R.  Brockway,  the  board's  editor  of 
publications  who  edited  Concern  be- 
fore it  was  ordered  to  cease  publica- 
tion. 

The  fii-st  issue  of  response  will  ap- 
pear in  Januaiy,  1969.  Miss  Carol 
Marie  Herb,  editor  of  The  Methodist 
Woman,  will  head  the  new  magazine. 
Miss  Mary  McLanachan,  editor  of  The 
World  Evangel,  fonner  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  women's  magazine, 
will  serve  as  associate  editor. 

Quadrennial  Program  Leaders 
Organize,    Map    Strategy 

The  Quadrennial  Program  Com- 
mittee of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  recently  completed  its  organi- 
zation and  voted  to  establish  its  head- 
quarters in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  of  Bos- 
ton presided  at  the  meeting,  which 
included  encouraging  progress  reports 
from  several  annual  conferences  where 
pledges  have  been  taken  for  the  $20- 
million  Fund  for  Reconciliation  to 
help  alleviate  the  nation's  racial  and 
poverty  crisis. 

The  Quadrennial  Committee  was  di- 
vided into  six  working  subcommittees: 

Bible  Studv— Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt, 
Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Fund  for  Reconciliation — Bishop 
W.  Ralph  Ward,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Local-Church  Work — Dr.  Walter 
R.  Hazzard,  Wynnwood,  Pa. 

Co-ordination — Mrs.  Charles  Mead, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Youth  and  Voluntary  Sei"vice — 
Flovd  \'illines  HI,  North  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Annual  Conference  and  Area  Work 
— Dr.  John  T.  King,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Quadrennial  Emphasis  involves 
not  only  raising  $20  million  over  the 
four-year  period  for  the  Fund  for  Rec- 
onciliation but  also  a  church-wide 
Bible-study  program,  concentrating  on 
the  SeiTnon  on  the  Moimt,  and  a 
United  Methodist  Voluntary  Service 
for  which  persons  18  to  30  years  of 
age  niav  offer  themselves  on  a  sub- 
sistence basis  for  specific  works  of  rec- 
onciliation or  reconstruction. 

Organize  New  York  Branch 
Of  Project  Equality 

Fourteen  religious  bodies  based  in 
the  New  York  City  area  have  forged 
an  interfailh  alliance  by  establishing 
Metropolitan  New  York  Project  Equal- 
ity. 

Project  Equality  is  a  nationwide,  in- 


Bishop  Fred  Fierce  Corson  is  fitted 
with  a  Comanche  headdress  in  recog- 
nition of  his  service  to  the  Oklahoma 
Indian  Mission.  Placing  the  feathers 
at  a  Philadelphia  retirement  dinner, 
as  Mrs.  Corson  looks  on,  is  Bishop 
W.  Angie  Smith  of  Oklahoma  City, 
another  of  the  17  United  Methodist 
Church   bishops   to    retire    this    year. 

terreligious  eflFort  pledged  to  increase 
fair  employment  practices  tlirough  the 
hiring  and  purchasing  policies  of  re- 
ligious institutions  and  use  of  their 
economic  power. 

The  14  participating  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  organizations  in- 
clude the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  New  York 
Annual  Conference  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 


The  United  Methodist  Church  gave 
sweeping  endorsement  to  Project 
Ecjuality  at  its  Uniting  Conference  in 
April  when  it  recommended  that  all 
annual  conferences,  local  churches, 
and  local  or  national  institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  co-operate 
bv  participation  and  financial  support. 

A  joint  statement  issued  by  the  14 
participants  in  New  York  stated:  "In 
Pioject  Equality  we  are  going  beyond 
resolutions  to  solutions,  from  procla- 
mation to  practice,  from  talk  to  action 
.  .  .  We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  re- 
moval of  discrimination  by  rewarding 
with  our  patronage  those  companies 
and  films  that  operate  on  the  basis  of 
fair  play  and  equality." 

Through  1.5  Project  Equality  offices 
throughout  the  country,  nearly  175  re- 
ligious organizations  now  participate 
in  the  national  program. 

Court  Ruling  on  Alcoholism 
Viewed  as  Setback 

Religious  leaders  working  in  the 
field  of  alcohol  problems  have  ex- 
pressed severe  disappointment  at  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  up- 
hold the  anest  of  chronic  alcoholics 
for  public  drunkenness. 

The  Rev.  David  A.  Works  of  the 
North  Conway  Institute  said  the  five- 
to-four  decision  "must  be  greativ  la- 
mented by  all  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, health  facilities,  and  church  lead- 
ers who  ha\e  long  wished  for  a  great 
new  day  of  justice  and  treatment  for 
the  chronic  alcoholic  ofi^ender  .  .  ." 

The  institute,  an  interreligious  as- 
sociation for  education  on  alcohol 
problems,  was  one  of  several  refigious 


United  Methodists  in  the  News 


The  Rev.  Zan  Wesley  Holmes,  Jr., 
of  Dallas  won  a  special  election  for  a 
seat  in  the  Texas  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  is  pastor  of  Hamilton  Park 
United  Methodist  Church. 

The     Rev.     Randolph     Nugent,     a 

member  of  the  staff  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Urban  Service  Training 
(MUST-I)  program  since  its  begin- 
ning in  1965,  has  been  appointed  its 
director.  Dr.  George  W.  Webber  will 
remain  on  the  MUST-I  staff  to  train 
seminarians  and  clergy. 

Dr.  John  J.  Wittich,  executive  di- 
rector of  College  Student  Personnel 
Institute,  Claremont,  Calif.,  has  been 
named  11th  president  of  United  Meth- 
odist-related MacMunav  College, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

Congregation  Beth  Israel  in  Hous- 
ton,   the    oldest   Je\vish    congregation 


in  Texas,  dedicated  an  evening  ser- 
\ace  in  May  to  United  Methodist 
Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin.  It  adopted  a 
"resolution  of  lo\e  and  appreciation" 
to  the  bishop  and  praised  his  contii- 
butions  to  the  community.  Bishop 
Martin  retired  in  Julv. 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Ransom,  fomierlv 
Wesley  Foundation  director  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
w'ill  become  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Campus  Ministry  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church's  Board  of 
Education.  Retiring  from  the  post  is 
Dr.  H.  D.  Bollinger,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Protestant  campus-ministry 
iiio\ement  in  America. 

The  H\inn  Society  of  America  has 
named  William  Watkins  Reid,  a  col- 
umnist and  retired  public-relations 
executive  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  as 
its  new  executive  secretaiy. 
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Acceptance!  Registration!  New  friends! 
A  different  world!  WHAT  EXCITING  TIMES- 
the  fruition  of  years  of  planning. 


Perhaps  for  the  first  time  your  young  adult  will 
be  away  fron  the  influence  of  home  and  church. 

As  preparations  are  made  for  their  other  needs 
plan  NOW  to  send  TOGETHER,  United  Methodism's 
family  magazine,  along  with  them.  It  offers  a  message 
from  home  each  mid-month  ...  a  link  between  fam- 
ily, church,  and  school.  The  student  will   be  inspired 
by  TOGETHER;  informed  by  its  discussion  of  church 
news  and  warmed  by  stories  about  people  and  their 
witness  to  Christ. 

TOGETHER  offers   a   special    nine-month    sub- 
scription beginning  with  October  .  .  .  $2.25  for  the 
school  year. 

Fill   oui    the   order  form   below    (or   use   other 
paper)     and     mail     today    with     remittance    directly 
to  TOGETHER,  201    Eighth  Avenue  South,  Nashville, 
Tennessee     37203. 


Name  of  Student 

Address 

» 

•       City  


State 


Zip 


Home    Church 


School 


Check   enclosed 
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Floral  Art  in  the  Church 

]ack  luincin.  A  beautiful  work  on  the  creative  use  of  flowers 
and  symbolism  throughout  the  Christian  year.  Eighty-four 
arrangements  with  descriptions,  alternatives,  and  symbolic 
meanings — illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white.  $6.95 

Dialogue  in  Medicine  and  Theology 

Edited  by  Dole  White.  Doctors  and  clergymen  participate  in 
a  penetrating  discussion  which  highlights  the  dramatic  ad- 
vances in  medicine  and  the  ethical  problems  created  by  these 
ad\ances.  Paper,  $1.95 

Guaranteed  Annual  Income:  The  Moral  Issues 

Philip  Wogaman.  In  a  crossfire  of  opinion  and  controversy, 
comes  needed  light  on  this  central  point  of  decision  as  the 
author  examines  moral  arguments  for  and  against  guaranteed 
annual  income  and  its  possible  effects.  Paper,  $1.95;  cloth, 
$3.50;  study  guide,  50';- 

Biblical  Truth  and  Modern  Man 

Bruce  D.  Rahtjen.  A  layman's  guide  to  understanding  the  Bible 
which  presents  a  discussion  of  the  questions  that  confront 
modern  man  as  he  seeks  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  context  of 
contemporary  society.  Paper,  $1.75 

Creative  Procedures  for  Adult  Groups 

Edited  by  Harold  D.  Minor.  In  response  to  the  cry  for  im- 
pro\ed  teaching  in  the  church,  Mr.  Minor  presents  a  thorough 
analysis  of  a  wide  range  of  teaching  procedures  that  will  stimu- 
late thought  and  bring  about  group  involvement.  Paper,  $2 

A  Treasury  of  Sermon  Illustrations 

Edited  by  Charles  L.  Wallis.  Over  2,400  brief,  quot- 
able stories,  poems,  and  anecdotes  make  a  valuable 
reference  for  the  preacher  or  teacher.  Paper,  $1.95 

Jesus  and  Logotherapy 

Robert  C.  Leslie.  A  study  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  relation  to  the  psychotherapy  of  Viktor  Frankl, 
famed  Viennese  psychiatrist.  Paper,  $1.25 

Prescription  for  Anxiety 

Leslie  D.  Weatherhcad.  Practical,  down-to-earth  ad- 
vice and  counsel  for  understanding  the  Christian 
approach  to  the  problems  of  anxiety.  Paper,  $1.25 

The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul 

Georgia  Harkness.  A  modern  interpretation  of  the 
disturbing  times  of  spiritual  desolation  which  plague 
every  Christian.  Paper,  $1.45 
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and  secular  groups,  including  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns,  which  had  filed 
"friend  in  court"  briefs  for  the  defend- 
ant in  Powell  vs.  Texas. 

The  case  of  Leroy  Powell,  66,  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  won  the  attention  of  the 
United  Methodist  agency  and  other 
groups  after  Powell  was  jailed  more 
than  100  times  for  public  intoxication. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Price  of  the 
board's  Department  of  Alcohol  Prob- 
lems and  Drug  Abuse  argued  that 
chronic  alcoholism  is  a  disease  and 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  punish 
someone  who  succumbs  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  his  disease. 

Delivering  the  high  court's  majority 
opinion,  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
said  there  was  insufficient  medical  and 
scientific  proof  that  alcoholism  is  a 
disease  to  justify  impunity  from  pub- 
he  dioinkenness. 

Retired   Bishop   Clair 
Dies  in   St.   Louis 

Bishop  Matthew  W.  Clair,  Jr.,  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  bishop  who  served 
in  Liberia,  died 
in  St.  Louis  on 
July  10  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  was 
77  years  old. 

Bom  in  Har- 
per's Ferry,  W. 
Va.,  Bishop  Clair 
was  elected  to 
the  episcopacy  in 
1952  and  sen'ed 
fonner  Central 
Jurisdiction's  St. 
Louis  Area  until  retirement  in  1964. 
Prior  to  his  election  as  a  bishop,  he 
was  pastor  of  Chicago's  St.  Mark 
Church  for  12  years. 

Bishop  Clair  is  sur\'i\'ed  by  his 
widow  and  two  daughters. 

Help  Build  Community  Center 
In   Boston's   Roxbury 

Ghetto  dwellers  in  Boston's  Rox- 
bury section,  the  scene  of  summer  riot- 
ing, soon  will  be  provided  an  ecumen- 
ical community  center  built  in  part 
with  United  Methodist  funds. 

Construction  contributions  totaling 
$525,000  have  come  from  the  agencies 
of  four  denominations.  The  New  En- 
gland United  Methodist  Conference 
borrowed  $125,000  from  the  Board  of 
Missions'  National  Division  to  help 
expand  social  sei'X'ices  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  also  anticipated  that  the 
center  will  receive  $867,000  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  De\elopment. 

Roxbury  residents  will  be  directly 
in\ol\ed  in  de\'eIoping  the  Neighbor- 
hood Services  Project. 


Bishop  Clair 
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PASTOR  WE  KNOW  hayllcx  eloped  a  "thiiij^" 
lately  about  rcVi^alloons.  He  r>^s  passed  them  out 
during  worship  seNices,  has  decorated  the  church 
with  them,  and  eyCn  has  had  his  congregation  re- 
lease them  en  mVsse  into  the  sky. 

There  is,  of  coVrse,  something  festive,  disamiing, 
and  enviable  about  a  balloon — especially  a  red  one. 
That's  one  reason  the  pastor  has  taken  red  balloons 
into  the  sanctuary.  To  him,  they  symbolize  the  spirit 
of  the  man  of  faith.  Just  as  a  child  holds  a  balloon 
at  the  very  end  of  its  string  to  allow  it  maximum 
freedom  of  movement,  he  suggests,  we  should  seek 
a  faith  which  can  dance,  respond  to  fresh  winds, 
and  rise  above  adversity.  Faith  cannot  be  clutched 
with  white-knuckled  intensity;  that  kills  it.  Better 
to  let  out  the  string  so  our  faith,  like  a  balloon, 
can  interact  with  its  environment,  alive  and  buoyant, 
free  to  bounce  off  or  float  over  obstructions. 

Besides,  a  red  balloon  conveys  joyousness,  inno- 
cence, and  celebration.  Surely  this  is  missing  in 
much  of  our  life  today — particularly  our  church 
life.  We  are  all  so  earnest  and  somber!  We  tend  to 
become  so  overwhelmed  by  problems,  needs,  and 
disagreements,  both  outside  and  inside  the  church, 
that  we  forget  to  celebrate  that  which  should  be 
celebrated.  There  is  reason  to  rejoice  even  over 
such  simple  things  as  the  fact  that  we  are  here, 
alive,  experiencing  all  that  life  is — both  the  sorrow 
and  the  joy  of  it.  We  should  gather  regularly  as  a 
commvmity  just  to  celebrate  the  elementary  fact  that 
we  are  able  to  gather  and  celebrate. 

Happily,  the  red-balloon  spirit  is  popping  up  here 
and  there  more  often  in  the  church.  It  is  present 
in  the  use  of  swinging,  contemporaiy  music  in  ex- 
perimental worship  sei-vices,  with  entire  congrega- 
tions often  joining  in  the  celebration  through  song 
or  motion.  It  shows  in  a  growing  emphasis  on  seasons 
of  the  Christian  Year  which  emphasize  expectation, 
promise,  and  joy,  such  as  Pentecost  and  Advent.  It 
is  one  aspect  of  a  broadened  inteipretation  of  Com- 
mmiion  not  only  as  a  time  of  somber  reflection  on 
Christ's  sacrifice,  but  also  as  a  feast  celebrating  the 
presence  of  his  spirit  and  the  gathering  of  the 
Christian  community. 

The  same  concept  is  implicit  in  recent  attempts 
to  formulate  a  "theology  of  hope."  Hope  should  be 
the  Christian's  chief  stock  in  trade.  Lately,  how- 
ever, in  a  deepening  melancholy  nourished  b\'  assas- 
sinations, war,  and  domestic  unrest,  we  often  have 
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had  to  struggle  to  retain  it.  The  church,  too,  is  in 
the  midst  of  revolution,  and  some  are  leaving  it  in 
disappointment,  anger,  or  fmstration.  Even  those 
who  remain  often  share  no  unifying  sense  of  purpose 
and  have  no  self-understanding  of  their  common 
identity  as  a  community.  As  a  result,  many  con- 
gregations split  into  hostile  camps  on  particular 
issues,  many  of  them  petty  and  inconsequential.  In 
these  circumstances,  a  shared  hope,  and  mutual 
celebration  of  its  presence,  is  perhaps  the  only 
possibility  for  reconciliation  and  unity. 

Man  cannot  live  without  some  kind  of  hope.  But 
Christian  hope  is  not  just  blind  optimism  or  wishful 
thinking.  Hope  cannot  last  if  it  is  based  only  on 
the  tangible  evidence  of  the  past  or  the  present. 
Hope  concerns  what  lies  ahead.  Yet  if  we  measure 
the  prospects  of  the  future  by  what  we  see  behind 
and  around  us,  we  can  only  despair  over  man's 
frailty,  failure,  and  futility.  Real  hope  must  come 
from  elsewhere. 

Harvey  Cox  puts  it  this  way:  "The  Christian  hopes 
where  others  despair  or  deceive  themselves,  not  be- 
cause he  has  access  to  additional  data  but  because  he 
perceives  the  empirical  from  ...  a  different  basic 
orientation." 

That  orientation  is  pinpointed  by  Jiirgen  Molt- 
mann,  whose  book  Tlw  Theology  of  Hope  has  stirred 
much  recent  discussion.  "Christian  hope  is  resurrec- 
tion hope,"  he  declares.  "If  .  .  .  the  crucified  Christ 
has  a  future  because  of  his  rcsuirection,  then  that 
means  on  the  other  hand  that  all  statements  and 
judgments  about  him  must  at  once  imply  something 
about  the  future  which  is  to  be  expected  from  him." 

Sam  Keen  explains  hope  another  way  in  A/euJ  The- 
ology No.  5,  a  recent  paperback  in  which  several 
writers  discuss  the  topic. 

"The  question  of  Cod  is  not  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  some  remote  infinite  being,"  he  says. 
"It  is  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  hope.  The 
affirmation  of  faith  in  God  is  the  acknowledgment 
that  there  is  a  deatliless  source  of  power  and  mean- 
ing that  can  be  trusted  to  nurture  and  preserve  all 
created  good." 

A  really  strong  faith  grounded  in  hope,  then, 
refuses  despair  even  in  the  face  of  the  evidence.  It 
is  a  foundation  for  affirming  life  and  living  it  joy- 
fully even  through  adversity.  "Faith,"  sa\s  Harvey 
Cox,  "postulates  a  source  for  the  hope  that  pushes 
man  fonvard,  and  it  bets  its  life  that  this  source  will 
not  in  the  end  be  defeated  or  frustrated." 

This  is  the  quest  we  see  in  process  today  through- 
out the  church  by  such  persons  as  the  pastor  with 
the  red  balloons.  He  is  trying  to  show  that  the 
Christian  faith  docs  offer  men  freedom,  hope,  and 
joy — and  the  possibility  of  an  existence  as  buo\ant 
and  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  saucy  red  balloon. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  \ou  had  a  red  balloon 
— and  let  yourself  just  enjoy  it? 

— Your  Editoivs 
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A  layman  disturbed  by  many  major  thrusts  of  contemporary  Christianity 

tells  why  he  believes  the  church  is  losing  strength  and  influence  as  a  result, 

and  suggests  that  a  return  to  fundamentals  could  reverse  the  trend. 


Where  Have  We 
Gone  Astray? 


By  CHARLES  H.  HART,  M.D. 


A. 


.S  A  LAYMAN,  I  feel  the 
church  has  departed  from  her  true 
roots  of  righteousness. 

The  unique  function  of  the 
church  is  to  change  the  moral 
character  of  individuals.  This  func- 
tion is  not  performed,  and  is  rarely 
even  alluded  to,  by  other  social 
organizations  and  forces  in  our 
society. 

From  many  directions  the  weak- 
ness of  the  organized  church  is 
under  criticism.  It  is  said  there  is 
a  lack  of  communication  between 
the  church  and  the  world,  between 
clergy  and  laity,  and  between 
church  members  of  different  ace 
groups. 

Such  criticisms,  embarrassingly, 
gain  credence  when  we  observe  the 
church's  declining  outreach  and  in- 
fluence. It  seems  to  have  lost  its 
strength  and  its  grasp  of  reality. 
As  a  result,  it  appears  unable  to 
communicate  convincingly  or  ef- 
fectively with  the  world  outside  or 
even  with  some  individuals  and 
groups  within. 


Like  many  concerned  la\Tnen,  I 
have  asked,  "Where  is  our  weak- 
ness, and  where  have  we  gone 
astray?"  It  is  a  dilemma  for  which 
I,  as  a  layman,  am  willing  to  share 
some  of  the  responsibility  and  guilt. 

I  see  five  major  points  at  which 
I  feel  the  church  is  rejecting  its 
own  sources  of  knowledge  and  be- 
lief: We  have  lost  tlie  reality  of 
the  living  Christ.  We  too  readily 
accept  the  premise  that  man  is 
basically  good.  We  have  disre- 
garded tradition,  creeds,  and  codes 
and  try  to  stand  on  tlie  shaky 
ground  of  reason  alone.  We  have 
succumbed  to  materialism  and  dis- 
placed our  spiritual  heritage.  And 
in  our  effort  to  communicate  with 
the  world,  we  have  lost  communi- 
cation \\  ith  God. 

Our  Lost  'Heart  Knoicletlfie' 
At  the  outset,  it  could  be  said 
that  we  have  lost  too  much  of  the 
reality  and  "heart  knowledge"  of 
the  li\ang  Christ.  By  "heart  knowl- 
edge" I  mean  knowing  Jesus  as  a 
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real  person  in  a  \\u\  that  goes  be- 
yond intellectual,  theological,  or 
historical  knowledge. 

An  elderly  and  wise  teacher  in 
our  local  church  school  advises 
me  that  "too  many  have  lost  the 
vision  and  the  reality  of  the  resur- 
rected Christ."  Out  of  obedience 
to  tradition,  the  church  maintains 
a  mental  display  of  interest  in  the 
historic  Jesus,  but  many  church- 
men have  somehow  escaped  con- 
frontation with  a  living  Lord  and 
commitment  to  him  in  their  every- 
day life  and  work. 

I  remember  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  surrounding  my  own 
confrontation  with  the  real  person 
of  Christ,  but  it  remains  difficult 
or  impossible  to  explain  this  faith 
to  another  person.  One's  own  ex- 
perience must  remain  the  final 
authority  regarding  the  authentic- 
ity or  reality  of  an  encounter  which 
is,  by  definition,  very  personal. 

Finding  Ilim  is  more  satisfying 
than  could  be  imagined.  The  pres- 
ence of  Christ  remains  a  miracle, 
\et  a  reality.  It  is  definite  but  not 
definable,  unexpected  but  welcome 
to  anyone  to  whom  he  makes  him- 
self knowTi. 

In  the  church  we  seem  to  have 
lost  confidence  in  die  miracle  of 
regeneration  of  individual  human 
beings.  Many  churchmen  have 
joined  secular  and  humanistic 
forces  that  long  ago  departed  from 
belief  in  the  miracle  of  a  changed 
heart  and  a  personal  God.  Now  we 
concentrate  on  manipulation  and 
management  of  man's  environment, 
hoping  that  man  himself  might  be 
changed  by  these  efi^orts. 

Is  Man  Naturally  Good? 

The  church  has  agreed  too 
readily  with  many  sociologists, 
psychologists,  philosophers,  and 
theologians  who  declare  that  man 
is  basically  good,  and  that  he  has 
a  natural  tendency  toward  attri- 
butes that  should  be  accredited 
to  God  and  Christian  character. 
Having  been  led  to  this  position, 
many  in  the  church  look  upon  man 
as  having  in  himself  the  seeds  of 
nearly  infinite  mental  and  moral 
growth,  depending  upon  educa- 
tional, sociological,  psychological, 
and  other  environmental  factors. 

We  find  ourselves  half  believing 
something  that  human  experience, 


the  history  of  mankind,  and  the 
total  teaching  of  the  Bible  do  not 
support.  If  we  had  no  more  evi- 
dence than  the  dail\-  reported  news 
and  the  available  statistical  records 
of  absolute  and  relative  crime  in- 
crease, we  would  have  to  question 
strongly  man's  puri^orted  natural 
tendency  toward  goodness. 

All  benefits  of  a  highly  civilized 
society',  including  education,  im- 
provement of  physical  environment, 
psychology's  contributions  to  learn- 
ing and  mental  health,  seemingly 
have  not  improved  men  in  their 
ability  or  desire  to  relate  them- 
selves to  God  or  to  other  men. 

Even  if  one  discoiuits  the  very 
direct  references  in  the  Bible  it- 
self, an  appraisal  of  people  as  we 
now  find  them  would  suggest  that 
evil,  immorality,  and  antisocial  be- 
havior arise  from  man's  very  being 
as  well  as  from  his  environment. 
I  distrust  the  conclusion  that  good 
external  environments  alone  pro- 
duce good  and  moral  men. 

What  We  Have  Tossed  Out 

Contemporary  Christianity  has 
questioned  many  traditional  beliefs, 
creeds,  codes,  doctrinal  statements, 
and  external  disciplines  and  put 
them  aside.  Confidence  in  creedal 
statements  and  adherence  to  doc- 
trines is  replaced  by  an  "open 
mind"  which  is  "honest"  enough  to 
doubt  everything.  But  this  mind  is 
neither  humble  nor  honest  enough 
to  search  ancient  creeds  in  order  to 
find  out  if  they  could  possibly  hold 
truth  relevant  to  modem  man. 

In  answering  contemporary  ques- 
tions about  man  and  God,  we  have 
declared  our  freedom  from  historic 
truths  and  creeds,  but  without  any 
other  solid  ground  to  rest  upon. 
We  have  turned  to  rational  thought 
as  an  authority  about  the  Bible. 

Biographies  of  saints  and  re- 
formers reveal  that  few,  if  any, 
came  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
God  by  human  reason,  scientific 
calculation,  or  speculation.  Today's 
church  appears  to  be  floundering 
in  a  sea  of  relative  disbelief  and 
pessimism.  We  have  lost  that  peace 
which  Jesus  proclaimed  for  be- 
lievers. 

Materialism,  accompanied  by  a 
conscience-saving  political  and  .so- 
cial concern  for  the  less  fortunate 
and  less  productive  segment  of  an 


unbelievably  affluent  .soeiel\,  has 
nearly  stolen  our  attention  and 
time.  We  have  become  more  inter- 
ested in  food,  clothing,  and  dwell- 
ings than  in  whether  or  where  a 
man  may  spend  his  eternity'. 

The  modem  church  has  joined 
politician  and  social  worker  in  con- 
centrating on  complicated  eco- 
nomic and  political  distribution  and 
control  of  the  services  and  goods  of 
a  materialistic  society.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  church  leaders  to  take 
an  active  role  in  this. 

The  "charity"  practiced  by  poli- 
ticians and  economic  theorists  is 
misconstrued  and  (■(lualcd  w  ith  that 
practiced  b\    the  early  chnnli  and 


Dr.   Hart   teaches  youth 

in  the  United  Methodist  ChiircJi 

of  Millershurg,  Ohio. 


by    Christians    throughout    history. 

Charity  was  once  considered  a 
free  and  nonobligating  gilt  oi  time, 
goods,  or  services  to  those  in  need 
and  unable  to  pay.  And  this  gift 
represented  a  personal  and  volun- 
tary contribution.  It  did  not  repre- 
sent money,  goods,  or  services  oi 
a  go\emment  obtained  by  involun- 
tary taxation,  likely  not  charitably 
relinquished,  possibly  not  charita- 
bly or  ecjuitably  distributed,  and 
very  likely  not  charitably  received. 

In  our  fascination  with  material- 
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ism  in  a  complex  society,  we  have 
ioigotten  the  true  meaning  of 
charity  and  its  association  with  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  giving.  Our  at- 
tention has  been  diverted  from  the 
neighbor  next  door,  and  we  are 
found  concentrating  on  the  imper- 
sonal manipulation  and  control  of 
a  complex  society. 

The  merits  of  a  particular  polit- 
ical position  and  dialogues  about 
individualism  and  socialism  arc 
reasonable  topics  for  a  college  class- 
room, but  surely  should  not  dis- 
place the  centrality  of  the  Gospel, 
the  Bible,  the  message  of  reconcih- 
ation,  and  the  meaning  of  the  cross 
in  Christian  thought. 

Conservative  sentiments  and 
evangelical  thought  are  frequently 
classified  as  either  questionable  or 
antagonistic  to  Christianity.  Some- 
times they  suffer  the  fate  of  being 
dismissed  as  ineffectual  and  not 
relevant  to  a  complex  and  modem 
society. 

The  church  should  be  a  commu- 
nity of  redeemed  individuals  at 
work  redeeming  society,  not  an 
organization  whose  end  is  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  men  or  in- 
fluencing their  minds  and  behavior 
by  psychological  processes  bor- 
rowed, not  from  the  Bible  but  from 
secular,  agnostic,  and  humanistic 
schools  of  thought. 

The  history  of  the  church  during 
periods  of  outstanding  evangelical 
ministry  reveals  a  concomitantly 
strong  ministry  to  the  physical 
needs  of  individuals.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  the  existence  today  of  nu- 
merous church-related  hospitals. 
They  grew  out  of  hearts  that  were 
"burdened"  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  yet  at  the  same  time  were 
not  blind  to  man's  physical  and 
psychological  needs. 

The  conUnnporaiy  separation  be- 
tween these  ministries  is  likely 
the  result  of  a  nearly  complete 
loss  of  a  spiritual  emphasis  by  the 
modem  church.  The  accusation 
that  conservative  evangehcals  are 
unconcemcd  with  the  physical 
needs  and  predicaments  of  men 
where  they  are  and  where  they  hve 
is  not  justified. 

Today  we  talk  much  about  social 
revolution.  Tlie  church's  role  is  to 
work  for  a  changed  heart  and  a  new 
moral  character  in  individuals.  A 
change  in  tlie  motivation  of  indi- 
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viduals  can  operate  on  a  group  or 
organizational  level,  but  not  until 
it  first  is  effected  in  the  individual 
hearts  of  people  within  that  organi- 
zation. 

The  revolution  that  is  so  much 
talked  about  througliout  the  world 
is  external,  produced  by  man  and 
men's  wisdom.  The  revolution  that 
we  need  is  internal,  created  by  a 
miraculous  invasion  of  the  spirit 
of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

We  Have  Lost  Touch  With  God 

Another  weakness  of  the  church 
is  a  growing  lack  of  emphasis  on 
communicating  with  the  Lord  him- 
self. There  is  a  paradoxical  and 
frenzied  concern  that  the  church 
"communicate"  with  the  world.  We 
should  not  disregard  the  extreme 
importance  of  commvmicating  with 
those  outside,  but  we  will  have 
little  of  importance  to  offer  if  we 
are  not,  ourselves,  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Uving  God. 

We  seem  eager  to  communicate 
with  the  world  on  race  relations, 
labor  and  management  problems, 
international  and  domestic  issues, 
but  we  find  ourselves  awkward  or 
silent,  particularly  on  a  personal 
level,  in  communication  with  the 
world  about  Jesus  Christ  or  the 
cross  and  its  meaning. 

Individual  Christians  should  be 
vitally  interested  and  involved  in 
social  and  economic  problems  that 
mushroom  in  a  complex  society,  but 
the  communication  of  the  church 
with  the  world  should  be  perme- 
ated with  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Communication  between  the 
church  and  the  world  always  has 
caused  conflict.  The  Lord  himself 
attempted  communication  with  his 
people,  and  they  "received  him 
not."  Communication  witli  the 
world  about  God,  about  Christ,  and 
about  the  cross  and  our  redemption 
is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  or 
poorly  received. 

The  world  always  has  tended  to 
rebuff  rather  than  to  embrace  the 
Gospel,  just  as  Christ  was  rebuffed 
and  rejected.  The  world  would  be 
much  better  if  she  heard  the  word 
of  faith  pertaining  to  Christ,  rather 
than  present-day  pronouncements 
filled  with  humanistic  and  social- 
istic reiterations  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  solutions  for  an 
obviously  sick  society. 


Where  Are  We  Going? 

We  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves 
where  we  are  going,  if  we  claim 
more  than  historical  and  traditional 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  son  Jesus 
Christ.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what 
we  can  do  to  prevent  a  seemingly 
diminishing  witness  and  influence 
in  the  modem  world.  What  can  we 
do  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  an 
ineffective,  though  apparently  less- 
offensive,  witness  to  the  world  in 
which  we  five? 

We  must  be  recipients  in  depth 
of  the  "new  birth"  that  Jesus 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Nico- 
demus.  We  must  ourselves  come  to 
Jesus,  so  that  the  depth  of  our 
own  spiritual  depravity  is  revealed 
and  our  hearts  healed.  We  must 
know  for  sure  the  meaning  and 
reahty  of  a  "witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  within  our  own  hearts.  We 
must  believe  and  practice — regu- 
larly, devoutly,  searchingly — a 
renewed  private  and  group  pra\er 
life. 

With  hearts  and  minds  opened  to 
the  living  God  we  must  confess  our 
sins,  repent  of  our  disobedience 
and  separation  from  his  presence, 
and  return  by  route  of  earnest 
prayer  to  communication  and  fel- 
lowship with  tlie  Lord  of  hosts  as 
he  becomes  Lord  of  our  lives.  By 
the  same  route,  we  must  return  to 
fellowship  wdth  those  who,  hke  the 
prodigal  son,  have  returned  to  the 
Father. 

We  must  carefully,  prayerfully, 
regularly,  and  with  faith  read  the 
Bible  for  strength  and  comfort, 
in  order  to  combat  personal  feel- 
ings, moods,  sterile  rational  think- 
ing, and  heartless  scientific  endeav- 
ors that  are  likely  to  prevent  or 
destroy  our  faith.  We  must  return 
to  the  Bible  as  our  dependable 
authority.  (Second  Peter  1:20.) 

The  church  cannot  make  amends 
for  lost  ground.  But  this  does  not 
in  any  way  relieve  any  of  us  of 
the  personal  responsibiUty  of  re- 
tmning  to  God  whenever  we  have 
departed  from  him.  God,  Christ, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  all  un- 
limited, except  as  we  Umit  them. 

Our  communication  with  others, 
in  or  out  of  the  church,  will  be 
meaningful  and  fniitful  just  as  soon 
as  we  have  live,  real,  and  continual 
communication  with  our  Lord  and 
Savior.  D 
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In  addition  to  sharing  household  chores,  children  from  early  childhood 

should  have  a  part  in  making  family  plans  and  in  finding  solutions  to  family  problems. 

One  guarantee  of  this  is  a  family  council,  which  moved  this  family  from  .  .  . 


Turmoil  to  Teamwork 

By  BARBARA  BANKS 


L^HAOS  WAS  the  order  of  the 
day  at  our  house  that  Friday.  Mae 
and  I,  and  our  four  children,  were 
trying  to  catch  the  four  o'clock- 
train  for  San  Francisco. 

"Look  at  the  time,"  I  groaned, 
finally.  "We'll  never  make  it." 

That  morning  we  had  given  strict 
orders  to  each  child  to  do  a  special 
job.  Not  one  had  come  through. 
I  was  frantic.  I  checked  the  time. 


"Sally,  help  T.J.  pack.  Jane,  why 
haven't  you  taken  that  cat  to  Gran- 
ny's? Pete,  will  you  please  lock  the 
doors  and  windows.  T.J.,  don't 
dawdle.  And  someone  carry  out 
the  suitcases." 

From  downstairs,  Mac  called: 
"Who  has  the  car  keys?  Quick!" 

Somehow  wc  made  it,  but  1 
burned  with  annoyance  as  the  train 
pulled   out.   Still,   I   could  admire 


them  from  a  distance.  T.J.,  aged 
nine  and  our  youngest,  already  had 
bent  his  black  head  o\er  his  usual 
science  book.  His  chunk-y  13-year- 
old  sister  Jane  was  tidying  up  his 
stray  belongings,  unconsciously 
mothering  him.  Pete,  16,  nicknamed 
"Pelican"  because  of  his  jutting  nose 
and  gliding  motion  as  a  track  star, 
leaned  toward  Sal,  our  vivacious 
high-school  senior,  and  exchanged 
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some  teen-age  nonsense  with  her. 

Yes,  they  were  a  family  to  love, 
but  they  were  thoughtless  and  ir- 
responsible too  much  of  the  time. 

"Somehow  we  got  off  on  the 
wrong  track,"  I  worried  to  Mac. 
"No  matter  how  many  rules  we  lay 
down,  or  how  much  discipline  we 
use,  those  children  just  don't  co- 
operate." 

Then  one  magic  night  soon  after 
that  trip  Mac  and  I  went  to  a  PTA 
lecture  on  strengthening  family  life. 
The  speaker  was  a  clinical  psychol- 
ogist and  president  of  the  California 
Family  Guidance  Center,  Dr.  Floyd 
M.  Anderson. 

He  said  that  children  should 
learn  the  value  of  contributing  to 
the  family  group  in  a  way  that  is 
appropriate  to  their  age  and  abil- 
ities. From  early  childhood,  he  sug- 
gested, they  can  take  part  in  house- 
hold chores,  in  making  family 
plans,  and  in  trying  to  find  solutions 
to  family  problems. 

Any  person,  young  or  old,  is  more 
interested  in  carrying  out  some- 
thing he  has  helped  instigate,  he 
pointed  out.  Participation  is  the  key 
word.  And  he  said  one  excellent 
way  for  young  people  to  partici- 
pate is  through  a  family  council. 

"Let's  try  it,"  said  Mac  on  the 
way  home. 

Dr.  Anderson  had  advised  start- 
ing with  something  simple,  so  one 
evening  after  dinner  Mac  pushed 
back  his  chair.  "How  about  plan- 
ning an  excursion  for  Saturday?" 
he  asked.  "Anyone  have  any  ideas?" 

Did  they  ever!  Pete  yearned  to 
go  surfing.  Sal  thought  it  would  be 
fun  to  visit  cousins  at  Del  Mar. 
T.J.  wanted  to  go  "rock-hounding." 
Jane  was  interested  in  a  picnic.  The 
controversy  got  hot. 

Mac  and  I  pla\cd  it  cool  for  once, 
watching  and  waiting.  This  was 
hard  for  me.  I  dislike  discord.  Jane, 
who  is  like  me  in  that,  finally  looked 
to  Mac  to  reestablish  order. 

"What  do  you  think  everyone 
would  enjoy,  since  this  is  a  fainili/ 
outing?"  he  asked. 

"Let's  take  a  vote,"  Pete  sug- 
gested. Soon  it  was  settled.  We 
would  take  a  picnic  to  Del  Mar  and 
stop  along  the  \\a\'  for  surfing  and 
rock-hunting.  Th{>n  we  got  down 
to  the  details:  what  route  to  take, 
what  food  we  would  ha\e  for  the 
picnic,  who  would  do  the  shopping. 


who  would  make  the  lunch.  Jane 
took  paper  and  pencil  and  hsted 
the  various  chores.  Each  person 
volunteered  to  be  responsible  for 
something. 

Saturday's  departure  was  silken, 
and  the  good  feeling  lasted 
throughout  the  trip. 

Pete  and  his  maps  occupied  the 
front  seat  with  Mac.  "Hey,  Dad," 
he  said  on  the  way  home,  "I've  been 
thinking.  The  way  we  planned  the 
trip  today,  sort  of  all  deciding  to- 
gether. That  was  really  groovy. 
Why  don't  we  do  more  things  that 
way?" 

A  murmur  of  agreement  came 
from  the  back  seat,  so  Mac  smooth- 
ly started  to  set  up  our  first  family 
council  meeting. 

It  would  take  place  the  following 
Sunday,  we  agreed.  What  time,  and 
where?  We  quite  naturally  decided 
that  the  best  place  was  around  the 
dining  table  after  dinner. 

At  the  beginning  of  die  meeting 
we  joined  hands  and  prayed  for 
guidance.  Then  talk  flowed  freely 
and  naturally. 

At  first,  meetings  were  compul- 
sory, but  we  learned  very  soon 
that  forced  attendance  was  not 
necessary.  Anyone  who  missed  a 
family  council  found  that  he  had 
been  assigned  some  sticky  job,  or 
that  his  pet  project  had  been  voted 
out. 

Families  differ,  of  course,  in  how 
they  conduct  their  council  meet- 
ings, but  I  believe  in  informality. 
When  a  situation  becomes  deadly 
serious,  it  can  be  rescued  with  a 
joke. 

What  kinds  of  family  matters 
should  be  discussed?  In  our  case 
previous  problems  made  it  obvious 
that  job  allocations  would  be  a 
good  place  to  begin. 

We  did  some  studying  and 
learned  that  we  were  not  the  onl\' 
family  for  which  chores  were 
a  problem.  A  University  of  Mich- 
igan research  study  had  found  that 
many  teen-agers  are  responsible  for 
only  the  meagerest  kinds  of  jobs 
at  home,  if  any.  Nineteen  hundred 
girls  were  asked  wliat  regular  work 
llu  y  were  recjuired  to  do  at  home, 
and  only  29  percent  of  those  ovcy 
J()  reported  that  they  had  even  light 
risjionsibilities. 

Dr.  Paul  Popenoe,  of  the  AnicM-- 
iean  Institute  of  Family  Relations, 


feels  that  too  many  young  people 
do  not  carry  their  fair  share  of  the 
load  at  home.  "A  considerable 
amount  of  readjustment  is  necessary 
in  many  a  family,"  he  has  said,  "to 
give  the  younger  generation  ade- 
quate training  in  teamwork  and  co- 
operation, so  necessary  to  good 
citizenship." 

The  future  citizens  in  our  family 
set  about  dividing  up  home  chores. 
"A  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  labor"  is  the  way  Sally  put  it. 
"But  let's  try  some  new  and  inter- 
esting jobs,  not  the  same  old  dull 
stuff,   and  rotate  them." 

Besides  chores,  council  meetings 
took  up  the  use  of  the  TV,  car,  and 
telephone,  dating  rules,  parties, 
hours  for  homework,  allowances, 
vacations,  important  purchases, 
and  so  on. 

Parents  have  to  be  the  judges  of 
how  much  responsibility  their  chil- 
dren can  handle.  The  Wilsons,  in 
our  neighborhood,  feel  their  chil- 
dren should  have  a  say  in  whatever 
they  are  directly  concerned  with. 
This  rule  of  thumb  can  have  its 
amusing  results  in  some  families. 

For  instance,  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
former  secretary  of  agriculture  and 
a  well-known  conservative,  had  to 
dri\'e  around  Washington  in  a 
flashy  red  car  because  the  stately 
black  one  he  preferred  was  voted 
down  in  a  Benson  family  council. 

A  more  common  illustration, 
however,  is  that  teen-agers  are 
much  more  wilUng  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  washing  and  servicing  a  car 
if  they  have  had  to  inxestigate 
facts  and  figures  before  it  was  pur- 
chased, and  if  they  have  had  a  part 
in  its  selection. 

The  Wilsons  decided  to  let  their 
teen-agers  in  on  redecorating  the 
living  room.  During  many  weeks  of 
meetings,  swatches  were  examined 
and  colors  were  argued  o\er.  When 
I  went  over  to  admire  tlie  com- 
pleted job,  Mrs.  Wilson  told  me 
rather  wistfully  that  the  colors 
were  not  exactly  what  she  would 
liave  chosen. 

"But  it  is  well  worth  it  because 
the  children  got  so  much  experi- 
ence," she  said.  "Besides,  they 
wouldn't  dream  of  putting  their 
feet  up  on  the  furniture  now.  And 
you  should  hear  them  fussing  at 
their  friends  about  dropping  pop- 
corn on  the  rug." 
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Our  family  also  uses  council 
meetings  to  discuss  codes  of  behav- 
ior. Should  )ou  lie  to  save  a  per- 
son's feeUng?  How  does  a  girl  tell 
a  boyfriend  she  wants  to  break  off? 
Should  you  turn  in  the  fellow  you 
saw  cheating  on  an  exam?  What  do 
you  do  about  the  teacher  you  think 
has  been  unfair?  Why  go  to  church 
school?  Thinking  these  problems 
through  together  helps  the  boy  or 
girl  who  is  confused  by  them,  and 
it  also  helps  those  who  will  be 
grappling  with  similar  situations 
later. 

In  all  meetings  it  is  important 
to  keep  what  the  family  is  trying 
to  decide  clearly  in  mind.  An 
agenda  is  helpful  here.  T.J.  brain- 
stormed  tlie  idea  of  posting  one  on 
the  kitchen  bulletin  board.  Anyone 
can  jot  down  a  project  or  idea 
there,  provided  it  is  identified  with 
initials.  Posting  subjects  in  advance 
gives  us  all  a  chance  to  mull  over 
ideas  and  gather  facts  or  supporters 
for  our  views. 

Our  family  councils  have  not  al- 
ways run  smoothly.  At  the  begin- 
ning Mac  and  I  discovered  we  had 
much  to  change  about  ourselves, 
and  much  to  learn.  My  tendency 
was  to  gloss  over  disagreements. 
Mac's  was  to  take  over  when  he  got 
riled.  Neither  approach  was  very 
helpful  to  the  children's  growth  or 
to  family  communication. 

I  remember  one  particular  eve- 
ning because  it  was  such  a  fiasco. 
The  meeting  started  well.  Then 
Mac  summarized  the  decisions 
reached  so  far  and  asked:  "Now 
what  about  TV?  We've  made  a  rul- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  TV  on 
school  nights,  but  it  doesn't  seem 
to  stick." 

Sally:  "Sometimes  we're  sup- 
posed to  watch  certain  programs 
for  school." 

Me:  "Well,  that  might  be  an  ex- 
ception." 

Jane:  "My  favorite  program  is 
on  Thursday  nights." 

Pete:  "Mine,  too." 

More  discussion  followed,  every- 
one was  talking  at  once. 

Mac:  "TV  on  week-nights  inter- 
feres with  homework  and  sleep, 
and  I  say  it's  out." 

All  children  together:  "But  we 
\ole  in  favor  of  it!" 

Mac,  raising  his  voice:  "When 
the  health  and  welfare  of  this  fam- 


ily are  in  jeopardy,  I  will  be  the 
one  to  decide." 

Pete,  shouting:  "Unfair  and  un- 
democratic!" 

Me,  interrupting  Jane,  who  was 
trying  to  speak:  "Now,  Pete." 

Jane:  "Nobody  in  this  family 
cares  what  I  say  or  think."  She 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  tears, 
and  the  meeting  broke  up.  The  fol- 
lowing week,  with  cooler  heads, 
we  reached  a  compromise. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  it 
sometimes  is  best  to  go  ahead  with 
decisions  we  parents  feel  are 
wrong,  on  a  trial  basis.  Often  the 
children  themselves  will  reverse  a 
decision  that  is  not  working. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  real- 
ized that  some  decisions  must  re- 
main the  prerogative  of  parents. 
These  are  decisions  about  basic 
values  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  family.  Other  matters,  such  as 
certain  financial  affairs,  are  beyond 
the  children's  experience.  All  this 
they  have  come  to  understand  and 
respect. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  we  have 
learned  not  to  be  upset  by  strong 
differences  of  opinion.  Conflict  is 
not  only  nonnal,  it  stimulates 
thinking.  And  we  have  discovered 
that  differences  of  opinion  between 
parents  and  children  need  not  be 
interpreted  as  insubordination  or 
lack  of  respect.  Rather,  they  can  be 
signs  of  mutual  tnist  and  effective 
communication. 

We  have  learned,  above  all,  that 
it  is  important  to  let  each  person 
have  a  chance  to  express  his  ideas 
and  be  heard.  Before  one  of  our 
family  council  meetings  Mac  sur- 
reptitiously put  his  tape  recorder 


under  the  table.  When  the  meeting 
was  over  he  played  it  back.  You 
could  ha\c  heard  a  pin  drop  as 
each  person  tried  to  evaluate  his 
own  attitudes  and  contributions. 

Gradually  it  became  apparent 
that  young  T.J.  was  being  com- 
petely  drowned  out.  Every  time  he 
started  to  speak,  someone  inter- 
rupted him.  Soon  we  all  were 
laughing  and  hugging  him,  assur- 
ing him  that  we  would  hear  him 
out  in  the  future. 

If  you  decide  to  try  out  the  fam- 
ily council  idea,  remember  these 
few  pointers: 

•  1.  Start  tcith  a  simple  problem. 

•  2.  Hold  your  meetings  at  a 
regular  time  and  place.  Keep  them 
informal  and  friendly. 

•  3.  Follow  an  agenda  and  keep 
your  goals  clearly  in  mind. 

•  4.  Expect  conflict  and  give 
each  family  member  a  chance  to 
be  heard. 

•  5.  Reach  a  joint  decision  and 
plan  how  to  implement  it. 

If  your  family  councils  follow 
this  framework,  you  soon  will  see 
e\'idenccs  of  growth.  Children  will 
be  more  able  to  handle  responsi- 
bilit\',  and  will  learn  how  to  co- 
operate. They  will  learn  new  skills 
as  they  tackle  more  challenging 
jobs,  and  will  learn  to  speak  out 
and  make  themselves  clearly 
understood.  And  they  will  gain  re- 
spect for  others'  viewpoints. 

As  a  parent,  you  also  will  grow — 
in  patience,  tolerance,  and  the 
ability  to  listen.  And  you  will  find 
that  when  you  gi\e  your  children  a 
chance,  they  probably  will  pro\e 
themselves  far  more  capable  and 
wise  than  you  ever  dreamed.        D 


Sa^  in  the  Backyard 

We  sterilized  your  boUles 

And  sanitized  your  clothes. 

Your  room  was  scoured  with  the  highest-powered 

Germicide  science  knows. 

We  tubbed  and  scrubbed  you  daily. 

We  manicured  your  paws. 

From  toe  to  bean  you  were  surgically  clean. 

We  breathed  on  you  through  gauze. 

A  speck  of  dirt  come  near  you? 
How  appalled  would  be  our  cries! 
Yet  here  you  park,  happy  as  a  lark. 
Making  your  hrst  mud  pies. 

— Ethel  )acobson 
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On  siurdij  hikc.'i  brought  hack  from  Japan,  the  Batistes  ride  five  strong  near  their  home  in  San  Antoj^io,  Texas. 


Harold  E.  Batiste,  Jr.: 


Air  Force  Major 


X^  IRST,  AS  A  very  young  boy,  he  did  menial  odd 
jobs — washing  pots,  waxing  automobiles. 

Later,  he  played  drums  in  a  band,  worked  as  a 
laborer,  longshoreman,  mail  clerk,  and  accountant. 
He  even  owned  and  operated  his  owai  automobile 
"beauty  shop" — and  he  kept  looking  for  opportunities. 

He  sta\'ed  in  school  and  studied  hard,  concentrating 
on  chemistr)-,  mathematics,  personnel  work,  teaching, 
modem  business  methods,  and  hospital  administration. 

Today,  Major  Harold  E.  Batiste,  Jr.,  a  medical  ad- 
ministrative officer,  is  chief  of  the  qualit\-control 
branch  and  assistant  chief  of  the  personnel  division 
at  W'ilford  Hall  Hospital,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  W'ilford  Hall  is  the  largest  one- 
unit  hospital  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  and 
ihat  alone  savs  something  about  the  far-ranging  re- 


Tico-ijcar-ohl  Amij's  harnionica  "solo"  nunj  need 

a  liiih-  more  polishing,  hut  there  is  a  musical  strain  in 

the  fdmihj.  The  major  is  an  exceUent  drummer. 
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In  his  office.  Major  Batiste  leads  a  conference  of  some  of  the  hospital  administration  staff  he  directs. 


sponsibilities  of  the  37-year-old  medical  administrative 
officer  who  recognizes  pot  washing  and  car  waxing  as 
important  early  phases  of  his  own  life-long  "career 
development  program." 

"At  a  tender  age,  I  learned  to  meet,  deal  with,  and 
communicate  to  people,"  says  Major  Batiste,  a  tall, 
lean  man  ( six  feet  three,  175  pounds )  who  doesn't  wait 
for  opportunity  to  come  knocking. 

The  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  every- 
thing he  attempts  can't  be  credited  to  luck.  Those  who 
know  him  say  he's  always  ready — mentally,  physically, 
and  spiritually — for  a  new  challenge. 

"My  father  taught  us  to  work,"  he  says.  "Both  my 
parents  were  God-fearing  folks  who  saw  to  it  that 
we  lived  the  type  of  lives  we  should  live,  and  this  was 
reflected  in  our  home  life." 

He  first  learned  to  work  with  his  father,  polishing 
cars  and  doing  janitorial  chores,  and  later  in  the  service 
station  his  father  operated  in  Houston,  Texas.  Man\' 
of  his  jobs  were  menial.  When  the  elder  Batiste  took 
the  streetcar  to  an  exclusix  e  subvirb — where  he  waxed 
automobiles  at  $2.50  each — the  boy  went  along  to  do 
his  part  by  polishing  the  wheels. 

TTie  home  was  well  situated  for  parents  who  wanted 
their  children  to  have  good  educations.  The  grade 
school  was  right  across  the  street,  the  high  school  was 


When  10-ycar-oId  Harold  Batiste  III  alights 

from  the  USAF  school  hits,  his  brother,  Bert  rand,  7, 

and  a  neighborhood  playmate  come  to  greet  him. 
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The  Batiste  home  is  a  place  for  icorship,  play,  love,  music — and  responsibilities.  Young 

Harold  is  just  starting  trombone  lessons  ivhich  he  sandwiches  bcticeen  caring  for  his  sister  and  delivering 

papers.  Bcrtrand  (right)  tries  out  the  drums  that  helped  his  father  through  college. 


almost  as  close,  and  college — Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity— was  only  10  blocks  away. 

Not  only  was  young  Harold  a  good  student,  he  was 
a  popular  one,  as  well.  He  edited  the  high-school  year- 
book. He  was  senior-class  president.  He  took  prize- 
winning  photographs.  At  Texas  Southern  he  was  class 
president  all  four  years  and,  in  addition  to  other  school 
and  national  honors,  was  voted  "Campus  Favorite." 

He  majored  in  chemistry,  with  mathematics  as  a 
minor,  but  changed  his  major  to  business  administra- 
tion and  was  pennitted  to  complete  work  on  a  degree 
in  that  subject  after  enlisting  in  the  Air  Force  in  1954. 
Then,  finding  himself  ineligible  for  officer's  candidate 
school  because  of  his  brief  service,  he  applied  for  a 
direct  commission  and  became  a  second  lieutenant  four 
months  later. 

Since  then  all  his  assignments  have  been  in  some 
phase  of  USAF  hospital  work — in  Alabama,  Maryland. 
Japan,  Hawaii,  and  Texas.  He  has  served  in  personnel, 
training  and  administration,  supply,  as  a  registrar,  and 
as  commander  of  a  medical-service  squadron.  As  an 
enlisted  man,  he  taught  math  and  was  a  statistician  for 
a  testing  branch. 

Major  Batiste  is  married  to  the  former  Gertrude 
(Trudy)  Scott,  the  daughter  of  the  Re\-.  and  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Scott.  She  is  a  graduate  of  United  Methodi.st- 
relatcd  Wiley  College,  Marshall,  Texas,  where  she 
majored  in  religious  education  and  sociologx'.  After 
marriage,  she  was  a  social  worker  for  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

When    the    famiK'    returned    from    assignments    at 


USAF  bases  in  Japan  and  Hawaii  in  1965,  they  wanted 
to  join  a  "civilian"  church  after  worshiping  in  military 
chapels  for  some  10  years.  They  chose  Chapel  Hill 
United  Methodist  Church  in  San  Antonio,  and  were 
warmly  welcomed  as  the  only  active  Negro  members 
of  the  congregation. 

"I  don't  believe  you  could  find  a  finer  family,"  says 
the  Rev.  David  A.  Brantlc)',  pastor,  pointing  out  that 
Harold  almost  immediately  began  to  assume  many  re- 
sponsibilities— as  a  lay  leader,  conference  member, 
official  board  member,  trustee,  youth  leader,  and 
teacher. 

"Neither  in  my  church  nor  in  my  career  has  race 
prejudice  ever  been  a  factor,"  says  Major  Batiste.  "I 
have  served  under  good,  kind  leaders,  and  I've  tried 
to  be  prepared  for  the  opportunities  at  hand." 

Being  prepared  means  there  is  no  end  in  sight  for 
the  continuing  education  of  Harold  E.  Batiste,  Jr. 
Earlier  this  year,  he  completed  requirements  for  his 
master's  degree  in  education  (concentrating  on  ad- 
ministration and  supervision )  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
C^ollege  in  San  Antonio.  Ahead  of  him  is  the  work  he 
begins  this  fall  toward  a  master's  degree  in  health-care 
administration  at  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  under  air  force  sponsorship. 

The  Batistes  li\e  in  a  duplex  ranch-st\"le  house  about 
Iw ()  miles  from  the  hospital  complex.  They  ha\e  three 
children:  Harold,  10,  Bertrand,  7,  and  Amy,  2. 

Acquaintances  note  that  Nhijor  Batiste  is  the  same 
man  where\'er  he  is — on  duty  at  the  hospital,  in  the 
church,  at  home,  or  o\er  the  back  fence.  This  is  e\i- 
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Trudy,  whose  father  and  a  brother  are  United  Methodist  ministers,  attends  a  WSCS  planning 

session  at  the  Chapel  Hill  Church.  Major  Batiste   [below)  jo^s  to  keep  fit,  following  a  program  outlined 

in  a  popular  book  on  aerobics  written  by  a  member  of  the  Wilford  Hall  staff. 


dence  of  his  "whole  man"  approach  to  life.  As  an  Air 
Force  officer,  he  believes  he  must  win  confidence  and 
loyalt)'  by  his  own  actions. 

His  personal  philosophy,  he  explains,  is  based  on 
Romans  12:  "Don't  become  snobbish  but  take  a  real 
interest  in  ordinary  people.  Don't  become  set  in  your 
own  opinions — live  at  peace  with  eveiyone." 

At  the  same  time,  he  and  Mrs.  Batiste  feel  closely 
akin  to  other  members  of  their  race,  and  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  Negro's  struggle  for  recognition 
and  equality-.  They  feel  that,  as  a  family,  they  must 
make  their  own  contribution  toward  communication 
and  understanding  between  the  races. 

"Although  I  abhor  any  suggestion  of  violence  in 
connection  with  the  black-power  movement,  for  ex- 
ample, I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  good  is  to  be 
gained  by  focusing  attention  on  the  Negro's  history  and 
culture,  and  his  important  role  in  building  the  nation. 

"Many  are  not  aware  that  the  Negro  has  made  great 
contributions  throughout  our  histor>'.  For  instance, 
few  know  that  a  Negro  discovered  the  site  of  Chicago, 
another  surveyed  the  boundaries  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia,  and  a  Negro  woman  may  have  saved 
George  Washington  from  assassination  by  warning 
him  that  his  food  had  been  poisoned." 

Like  most  of  us,  Major  Harold  Batiste  does  not  ex- 
pect the  histoiy  books  of  the  future  to  record  his  ac- 
comphshments.  But  who  knows?  Should  the  occasion 
arise,  we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  Ucrc  is  a  man  who 
will  be  prepared.  He  uill  be  ready. 

— Hehman  B.  Tr.KTKU 
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awn   from  sermons  by  United  Mclhodisl  ministers 


Are  You 
Carrying  a 


or  a 
BURDEN? 


By  GEORGE  W.   WEBB 

Pastor,    First   United    Methodist   Churcli 
Westboro,  Massachusetts 


If  anij  man  xoould  come  after  me.  Jet  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  Ids  cross  and  folloiv  me.  For 
whoever  would  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  and 
tvhoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gos- 
pel's will  save  it. — Mark  8:34,  35 


I 


F  YOU  WERE  asked  to  name  Jesus'  most  difficult 
saying,  which  would  it  be?  "Do  not  be  anxious  about 
your  life  .  .  ."?  "Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged  .  .  ."? 
"Love  your  enemies  .  .  ."?  "Do  not  give  dogs  what 
is  holy  .  .  ."?  "You  .  .  .  must  be  perfect  .  .  ."? 

All  these  are  difficult,  of  comse,  and  there  are  many 
other  hard  sayings  of  Jesus.  Many  are  difficult  to 
understand,  and  some  are  hard  to  believe.  Yet,  the 
saying  of  our  Lord  which  I  consider  to  be  hardest 
of  all  is  this:  "If  any  man  xcoidd  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me."  It  appears  in  each  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  twice 
in  both  Matthew  and  Luke. 

In  all  contexts,  Jesus  is  instmcting  and  enlisting 
followers.  This  theme  appears  to  be  central  in  his 
ttviching.  Whether  he  is  instructing  would-be  disciples 
or  the  Twelve  or  the  multitudes,  the  sa\ing  speaks  to 
the  utter  commitment  one  must  make  in  order  to  join 
his  band. 

As  the  saying  appears  in  tlie  Gospel  According  to 
Mark,  Jesus  is  engaged  in  recruiting  an  anny.  There 


is  no  question  that  he  desires  a  cadre  of  men  and 
women  who  will  join  him  in  attacking  the  world's 
evils.  Jesus  is  intent  on  overcoming  powers  that  pre- 
vent men  from  entering  into  their  full  humanity.  He 
proposes  to  do  this  by  enlisting  commitment,  and  he 
does  not  propose  to  do  the  job  alone. 

We  can  see  his  little  aniiy  taking  shape  as  Jesus 
looks  over  his  acquaintances,  calls  Andrew,  Simon, 
James,  and  John,  and  instructs  them.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  given  to  these  four  disciples.  Later  this 
nucleus  is  enlarged  to  12,  and  then  to  70.  Jesus  sends 
them  on  a  mission.  Their  purpose  is  to  attack  evil 
forces  in  the  world  wherever  they  find  them,  and  their 
posture  is  that  of  offense,  not  defense. 

Here  is  the  picture  of  the  church,  this  company 
of  committed  ones  using  the  cross  as  a  battering  ram 
to  break  through  the  gates  of  evil  so  that  the  Kingdom 
might  be  proclaimed.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  in- 
vitation to  carry  a  cross  is  not  so  strange  as  many 
would  have  us  suppose.  Jesus  was  realistic  about  what 
lay  ahead  for  those  who  would  go  with  him.  He  did 
not  pull  any  punches.  He  was  honest  and  clear  in 
what  he  had  to  offer — not  picnics  but  persecutions, 
not  high  salaries  but  deep  scars,  not  cushions  but 
crosses:  "If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  .  .  .  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

A  Cross  Has  Special  Meaning 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  misuses  of  the  word 
"cross"  is  with  reference  to  any  hurt  or  handicap.  I 
once  accompanied  a  friend  to  visit  the  home  of  a 
widow,  the  mother  of  a  mongolian  child.  My  friend 
told  me  that  this  woman  had  been  \\ddowed  for  17 
years.  She  had  worked  at  whatever  employment  she 
could  do  at  home  in  order  to  add  to  a  miserably  small 
pension,  while  she  cared  for  her  21-year-old  son  who 
had  the  mind  of  an  infant.  No  institution  was  available 
in  that  part  of  the  country  to  help  him. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  woman.  Asked  how  she 
was  able  across  the  Nears  to  keep  her  radiant  spirit, 
she  replied,  "I  have  not  alwa>s  had  it.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  felt  that  I  could  not  sui-\'ive  under  my 
burdens.  When  I  accepted  them  as  my  cross,  strength 
was  given  me  that  I  cannot  explain."' 

I  have  thought  about  her  words  many  times.  She 
knew  the  difference  between  a  burden  and  a  cross.  A 
burden  is  an  affliction  that  is  thrust  upon  you.  A  cross 
is  sometliing  you  take  upon  Nourself  for  the  sake  of 
another.  A  burden  is  the  handicap  that  is  handed  you 
by  life's  circumstances.  A  cross  is  the  pain  you  reach 
for  in  order  to  change  those  conditions  of  life  which 
hand  out  burdens  to  odiers. 

No  one  is  ever  drafted  to  take  up  a  cross.  He  is  in- 
vited, and  he  does  so  voluntarily.  When  Jesus  said, 
"If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  .  .  ."  all  the  power  of 
human  freedom  is  wrapped  up  in  that  little  word,  "if." 
Not  even  the  Lord  of  the  cross  himseff  can  make  you 
cany  a  cross.  You  do  it  of  \  our  own  voUtion. 
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A  Cross  Counts  for  Something 

A  second  commonly  held  misconception  is  that  the 
way  of  the  cross  is  the  way  of  passive  submission. 
One  only  goes  to  the  cross  when  he  cannot  do  any- 
thing else,  we  say,  or  else  he  is  a  fool.  This  equates 
the  cross  with  weakness  rather  than  strength,  with 
defeat  and  not  victory. 

There  came  a  time  in  Jesus'  ministry  when  he 
realized  the  inevitability  of  his  death.  He  told  his 
disciples  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  suffer 
and  die.  But  because  they  held  the  idea  that  the  weak 
die  and  the  strong  live,  they  rejected  the  very  thought. 
It  was  not  tliat  they  were  afraid  of  death  but  they 
were  demoralized  by  the  submissive  death  tliat  the 
cross  projected. 

They  were  not  cowards.  On  the  night  that  Jesus 
was  arrested,  Peter  grabbed  a  sword  and  attempted 
to  assassinate  die  high  priest.  He  missed  him  complete- 
ly, but  his  swath  cut  off  the  ear  of  a  servant.  With  the 
sword — that  was  the  only  way  they  knew  to  fight! 
They  wanted  their  deaths  to  count  for  something. 
To  die  with  a  sword  in  the  hand  was  one  thing;  to  die 
with  a  nail  through  the  hand  was  quite  another.  They 
ran  to  hve  and  fight  another  day. 

When  Jesus  issued  the  invitation  to  take  up  the 
cross,  he  might  have  been  thinking  of  many  horrible 
scenes  of  crucifixion  that  he  had  seen.  \Vhen  he  was 
about  12  years  old,  one  Judas  of  Galilee  sought  to 
overthrow  the  Romans.  This  Judas  led  a  raid  on  the 
Roman  arsenal  at  Sepphoris,  and  it  seemed  for  a  brief 
moment  that  he  would  succeed.  Then  the  Roman 
legions  came,  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  lined  every 
road  leading  out  of  Sepphoris  with  crosses.  On  every 
one  of  them  a  countryman  of  Jesus  was  hanged.  Per- 
haps it  was  tliere  that  the  young  Jesus  saw  the  result 
of  violence  and  chose  the  way  of  nonviolent  resistance 
instead. 

When  Jesus  began  enlisting  his  anny  of  committed 
men,  their  arms  were  not  of  this  world.  Their  chief 
arm  was  an  attitude  that  would  give  them  the  power 
to  turn  the  other  cheek,  to  go  the  second  mile — to  go 
even  to  death  on  a  cross  if  necessary.  If  this  was  what 
Jesus  had  in  mind,  there  should  have  been  12  other 
crosses  with  the  3  on  Golgotha  on  Good  Friday,  2000 
years  ago. 

His  call  to  carry  tlie  cross  was  his  call  for  his  fol- 
lowers to  imitate  him.  As  Theodore  P.  Ferris  has  writ- 
ten, "The  picture  we  get  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  is  of 
a  man  who  asked  people  to  follow  him,  to  be  like  him, 
to  take  up  their  cross  as  he  took  up  his."  Jesus  never 
asked  that  his  followers  give  more  than  he  did,  but 
neither  did  he  require  any  less. 

Some  people  are  looking  only  for  the  joy  and  peace 
and  success  tliat  Jesus  promised.  "Why  should  I  have 
to  carry  a  cross?"  tliey  ask.  Something  happens  in- 
side a  man  when  he  considers  himself  exempt  from 
cross-carrying.  A  decay  sets  in  which  eventuates  in 
death.  No  one  is  truly  exempt. 


Bishop  Llo>d  C.  Wicke  has  wrapped  this  tiuth  in 
a  story  about  a  hermit  who  for  more  than  a  generation 
lived  in  a  shack  just  off  a  highway.  No  one  really  knew 
the  man,  but  a  legend  had  grown  up  around  his 
origin. 

During  the  Civil  War,  his  father  had  managed  to 
find  a  stand-in  to  serve  for  his  son.  Eventually  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  men  who  had  gone  to  serve  began 
to  return.  Some  were  whole  and  others  maimed,  but 
all  who  returned  told  stories  of  daring  and  valor.  The 
stand-in  did  not  come  home. 

Brooding  over  the  price  that  another  had  paid  for 
him,  the  son  began  to  withdraw  from  his  friends.  He 
was  seen  less  and  less  as  the  months  went  by,  and 
before  a  year  had  passed  he  built  a  hermit's  shack 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
lived  as  a  crumpled  shell  of  a  man.  In  one  of  his  more 
lucid  moments  he  spoke  the  words  which  constituted 
his  autobiography:  "I  died  the  day  I  received  my 
exemption  papers." 

The  Freedom  to  Choose 

You  have  the  freedom  to  choose  exemption  from 
your  cross.  You  do  not  have  to  suffer  for  another  if 
you  do  not  wish  to.  No  one  can  make  \ou  give  your- 
seff  for  a  great  cause.  But  the  sad  fact  is  that  unless 
you  do  so  you  miss  life.  Perhaps  this  was  the  type  of 
person  Jesus  had  in  mind  when  he  said,  "Leave  the 
dead  to  bury  their  own  dead." 

Literally  nothing  of  value  is  accomplished  in  this 
world  unless  someone  carries  a  cross.  Sometimes  that 
cross  means  physical  death,  as  it  did  for  Jesus,  but 
without  the  cross  there  would  have  been  no  Resur- 
rection and  no  living  church.  Down  throvigh  the  cen- 
turies men  and  women  have  been  called  to  caiTy  the 
cross  of  death  in  order  to  change  the  direction  of 
history. 

But  most  of  us  are  called  to  live  our  cross — our  cross 
of  loneliness  in  the  research  laboratory  to  find  a  cure 
for  disease  that  is  crippling  millions;  our  cross  of  ex- 
haustion as  we  labor  at  two  full  jobs  in  order  to  put 
the  kids  dirough  college;  our  cross  of  weariness  and 
frustration  as  we  serve  night  after  night  on  a  town 
committee  so  that  the  neighbors  will  have  pure  water 
to  drink;  our  cross  of  sneers  and  jeers  as  we  walk  in 
picket  lines  to  protest  unjust  laws  or  practices;  our 
cross  of  ostracism  from  our  own  blood  family  in  order 
to  be  better  members  of  the  family  of  God. 

You,  too,  have  a  cross  to  carr\'.  No  one  can  tell  you 
where  or  what  it  is,  but  you  probably  would  not  have 
to  look  far  to  find  it. 

There  is  something  within  us  that  rebels  at  being 
asked  to  do  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
natural  to  seek  ways  to  avoid  our  cross.  But  Christ 
came  to  change  our  natures  and  make  us  new  crea- 
tures. 

If  we  look  for  our  cross,  pick  it  up.  and  carry  it  for 
the  sake  of  others,  it  will  be  to  his  glor>'.  D 
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By  EVERETT  A.  WALDO 

Field  Representative 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
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AST  MARCH,  white  America 
was  indicted  as  racist  by  a  presi- 
dentially  appointed  National  Ad- 
\'isory  Commission  on  Ci\dl  Dis- 
orders, which  concluded  that  "Our 
Nation  is  moving  toward  two  so- 
cieties, one  black,  one  white  .  .  . 
separate  and  unequal."  ^  White 
America  still  largely  disbelieves 
that  indictment. 

In  May,  I  went  to  room  306  of 
the  Lorraine  Motel  in  Memphis. 
There  on  tlie  balcony,  among  dr\' 
and  withered  memorial  flowers,  I 
wept  once  again.  I  did  not  weep 
for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
who  was  murdered  tliere  a  month 
earlier;  I  wept  for  myself,  and  for 
America. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  a 
few  small  moves  toward  making 
responses  which  will  efi^ectively  re- 
solve our  national  and  historical 
fault.  But  any  response  \\'ill  be  in- 
adequate and  short-hved  unless  we 
find  out  who  we  are  and  what  tliat 
means.  For  those  of  us  who  are 
white,  this  means  first  diat  we  must 
understand  that  we  are  white,  and 
what  this  means  in  the  total  con- 


^  The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  i.«  available  as  a 
Ikmtam  paperback  {$1.25). — Eds. 
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Being  white  is  so  easy  that  most  white  people  never  know  what  it  means.  But  being  black 
Is  a  crushing  load.  Black  people  know  every  moment  that  they  are  black,  and  the  system  maintains 
white  dominance.  Our  silence,  says  the  author,  condones  racism  and  violence  as  the  American  way. 


text  of  our  society.  Until  we  know 
that,  we  cannot  know  anyone  else 
as  anything. 

I  Am  White 

I  grew  up  where  all  tlie  people 
were  white.  There  was  no  question 
about  what  color  the  real  world 
was.  Oh,  we  did  have  a  vague  no- 
tion that  somewhere  "out  there"  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  people 
who  had  different  colored  skin.  But 
that  was  sometliing  we  rarely  had 
to  deal  with.  One  of  my  third- 
grade  classmates  said  to  our  teach- 
er, after  the  departure  of  a  black 
singer  of  spirituals,  "Why  was  that 
man  covered  with  brown  chalk?" 

When  he  visited  our  town  on 
his  tours,  that  black  singer  always 
stayed  in  our  home.  My  parents 
always  carefully  prepared  me  for 
his  visit:  "If  he  smells  different, 
don't  pay  any  attention;  just  as  his 
skin  looks  different  than  ours,  he 
smells  different,  too."  I  was  given 
a  sign  to  prove  that  he  was,  how- 
ever, not  that  different  from  the 
rest  of  us — the  palm  of  his  hand 
would  be  as  white  as  mine.  Both 
instructions  were  wrong:  he  did 
not  smell  any  different,  nor  were 
the  palms  of  his  hands  as  white  as 
mine.  I  wondered  why  a  black  man 
needs  white  palms  in  order  to  be 
a  person. 

All  my  school  history  lessons 
were  just  as  inadequate.  The  sum 
of  the  Negro  history  I  was  taught 
consisted  of  the  fact  that  "they" 
(will  we  ever  escape  that  third- 
person  reference?)  were  brought 
to  America  under  force,  were  freed 
by  the  violence  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  now,  therefore,  "they"  are  just 
like  everybody  else.  For  good  mea- 
sure, a  few  names  like  George 
Washington  Carver  and  Booker 
Taliaferro  Washington  were  thrown 
in — but  not  Crispus  Attucks,  Nat 
Turner,  or  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 

In  1963  I  joined  thousands  of 
others  in  a  March  on  Washington. 
I  believed  I  was  doing  a  marvelous 
thing  by  being  there,  standing  un- 


der the  hot  sun,  without  food  or 
drink  for  seven  hours.  I  knew  why 
1  was  diere.  But  only  by  being  there 
did  I  discover  that  I  really  knew 
nothing  of  wlmt  it  was  all  about. 

Sometime  in  the  afternoon  a 
black  lady  from  Birmingham  looked 
at  me,  tears  streaming  down  her 
face,  and  said,  "Why  do  all  you 
white  folks  hate  all  us  black  folks?" 

That  was  the  first  time  I  knew 
I  was  white.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
white  that  most  of  us  never  even 
know  what  it  means.  To  be  black 
is  a  crushing  load,  so  black  people 
— like  that  black  lady — know  every 
moment  that  they  are  black. 

I  knew  I  did  not  hate  that  lady; 
I  wanted  to  protest,  but  could  not. 
To  her,  I  was  all  white  men.  To 
myself  I  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  Iffe,  "Whitey." 

Since  then  I  have  learned  even 
more  clearly  how  white  I  am.  Late 
last  year,  as  a  field  investigator  for 
the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  I  visited  several 
big-city  ghettos  hit  by  riots  in  1967. 
Walking  in  one,  in  less  than  10 
minutes  I  was  identified  as  a  sales- 
man ("Hey,  man,  your  price  is  too 
high  for  a  place  this  hot!"),  an 
agent  for  the  police  ("Don't  you 
white  cops  dare  wear  your  suits 
down  here  anymore?"),  and  just 
plain  "Whitey"  ("What  you  doin' 
here,  Whitey?  This  place  is  only 
for  souls!")  as  I  was  shoved  from 
a  barroom  where  I  had  expected  to 
meet  some  important  contacts. 

Black  Is  Invisible 
The  deeper  I  go  into  the  chasm 
that  separates  blacks  and  whites, 
the  more  real  it  is  to  me  that  black 
men  are  giving  up  on  the  white 
man's  society  and  white  man's  gov- 
ernment. They  are  giving  up  in  de- 
spair and  exhaustion,  their  frustra- 
tion and  anger  building  higlier  and 
hotter,  the  separation  widening. 

Black  men  are  giving  up  because 
they  are  tired  of  being  invisible. 
When  a  man  is  invisible,  he  is  noth- 
ing.  Although   black   men   under- 


girded  die  southern  economy  for 
years,  their  homes  are  still  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  sound  and,  there- 
fore, hopefully,  out  of  mind.  In  this 
latter  day,  the  black  man  is  con- 
fined to  the  rotten  central  cities 
through  which  we  Whiteys  speed 
on  fast  expressways  or  enter  and 
exit  by  buses  or  express  trains  from 
our  isolated  green  suburban  re- 
treats. 

\^^etl^er  one  looks  back  to  the 
southern  plantations  or  into  today's 
cities,  the  black  man  is  convenient- 
ly out  of  sight.  The  relatively  few 
who  have  got  in  on  the  goods  of 
this  rich  society  and  are  conspic- 
uous, are  nothing  more  than  a  salve 
to  our  corporate  conscience,  a  token 
gesture  to  convince  ourselves  that 
a  black  man  can  make  it.  Most 
black  men  cannot  make  it  because 
we  refuse  to  see  them.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  see  them,  because  we  have 
not  yet  seen  ourselves  as  we  are. 

But  when  an  invisible  black  man 
throws  a  brick  or  a  fire  bomb,  he 
is  no  longer  invisible;  he  is  noticed. 
He  suddenly  finds  a  sense  of 
power,  a  sense  of  being.  After  a 
hundred  years  of  painfully  search- 
ing for  ways  to  become  noticed,  to 
become  real  in  this  country,  \  iolcnt 
destruction  has  made  more  black 
men  visible  than  ever  before. 

The  American  Way 

To  date  there  are  few  signs  that 
the  response  of  America  to  the  in- 
creased violent  outbursts  in  our 
cities  will  be  a  move  toward  justice 
for  all  its  people.  Instead,  our  re- 
sponse may  be  determined  by  our 
historic  and  traditional  manner  of 
dealing  with  an  untenable  situa- 
tion: remove  the  apparent  trouble- 
makers. 

America  is  a  nation  nourished 
and  reared  on  violence.  From  the 
expulsion  of  the  Indians  to  the 
murders  of  Dr.  King  and  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  our  history  is 
woven,  warp  and  woof,  with  vio- 
lence. And  racism  is  the  tsvin  of 
violence.  Violence  is  a  method  of 
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gaining  power  over  one's  adver- 
sary; racism  in  America  is  the  same 
method  applied  to  the  group  tliat 
appears  to  be  different.  And  tlie 
darkest-skinned  Americans  liave 
home  the  heaviest  brunt  of  that 
kind  of  violence. 

At  one  level  violence  is  usually 
thought  of  in  tenns  of  lynchings, 
murders,  and  destructive  brutahties. 
Recent  increases  at  this  level  are 
seen  in  repressive  police  action 
tliroughout  the  nation,  in  a  whole 
city  presently  known  for  its  citizens 
who  are  trained  in  the  use  of  per- 
sonal firearms,  and  in  police  forces 
and  National  Guardsmen  newly 
equipped  to  wage  domestic  wars. 

At  another  level,  the  black  man 
is  finding  that  the  courts  make  ex- 
amples out  of  his  leaders,  a  new 
I'efinement  on  the  long-standing 
dual  standard  of  justice  by  which 
the  black  man  is  dealt  with  more 
harshly  than  the  white.  And  state- 
ments uttered  to  protect  white 
"rights"  as  the  dominant  group 
over  black  people  are  no  less  vio- 
lent than  the  actual  purchase  and 
use  of  weaponry.  Calls  for  law  and 
order  in  today's  context  are  essen- 
tially calls  for  further  repression 
and  violence  against  the  black  man 
who  seeks  full  manhood  and  full 
citizenship. 

At  still  another  level  are  the 
"beneficent"  programs  of  welfare, 
which  demand  that  the  poor  pull 
themselves  up  by  nonexistent  boot- 
straps while  they  are  forced  to 
stand  on  a  system  of  quicksand. 
The  repeated  trauma  of  hoped-for 
hope  and  help  which  results  in  less 
hope  and  more  misery  and  frustra- 
tion is  certainly  the  most  subtle 
and  sadistic  psychological  violence 
waged  against  the  black  man.  Re- 
cent cutbacks  in  the  war  on  pover- 
ty, restrictions  on  welfare,  and 
increased  control  of  poverty  pro- 
grams by  white  political  establish- 
ments increase  the  intensity  of  this 
kind  of  violence  against  the  per- 
sonality housed  in  a  black  body. 

Tlierefore,  the  American  way  of 
\'iolence  has  been  and  presently  is 
the  chosen  response  of  white 
America  to  the  efforts  of  black 
Americans  to  become  visible,  to 
share  both  the  wealth  and  power. 

This  response,  of  course,  is  based 
on  the  desire  of  whites  to  maintain 
white  domination. 


Toward  Justice 

in  spite  of  our  propensity  to  vio- 
lence, whites  are  carefully  trained 
to  be  "polite  and  nice"  to  each 
otlicr.  We  do  not  "tell  it  like  it  is," 
but  try  to  hide  ourselves  and  each 
other  from  truth  and  reality.  Our 
unbelief  at  the  National  Advisory 
Commission's  Report  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
facts  if  they  clash  with  our  cher- 
ished preconceptions. 

But  we  must  hear  that  black  lady 
from  Birmingham  and  all  her  black 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  must  listen 
to  the  smack  of  the  assassin's  bul- 
let. Our  situation  is  desperate,  and 
the  careening  spiral  of  violence 
against  violence  against  violence 
has  already  gained  frightening  mo- 
mentum. Time  has  run  out  on  us. 

And  we  are  still  silent.  Our  si- 
lence condones  racism  and  violence 
as  the  American  way.  In  our  so- 
ciety, where  the  violence  of  overt 
brutality  and  deliberate  oppression 
against  our  black  citizens  is  com- 
monplace, lack  of  involvement  and 
silence  are  votes  of  confidence  to 
the  active  racists.  There  is  no  "un- 
involvement";  we  all  are  involved. 
Either  we  are  for  continued  racism 
and  violence  or  we  are  against  it. 
If  we  are  against  it,  we  are  for 
justice,  and  must  speak  up  and 
be  counted  as  such. 

There  are  two  basic  responses 
average  white  people  can  make. 
Tlie  first  of  these  is  to  become  in- 
formed. Find  out  what  being  black 
means,  so  that  to  some  degree  you 
can  know  what  it  means  that  you 
are  white.  Read  Negro  history,  lit- 
erature, periodicals;  get  in  close 
social  contact  with  Negroes  and 
learn  from  them  what  they  feel, 
and  from  them,  how  it  is  to  be 
black  in  America.  Individuals  and 
groups  can  do  this.  And  altliough 
this  smacks  of  paternalistic  token- 
ism, it  is  an  essential  and  basic 
course  white  Americans  must  take. 

Become  informed  concerning  the 
white  establishment  which  perpe- 
trates subjugation  of  the  black  man. 
Both  the  Kerner  Commission  Re- 
port and  Rivers  of  Blood,  Years  of 
Darkness-  document  in  detail  the 
ways  in  which  official  government 
programs   continue  the  system   of 


"  Rivers  of  Blood,  Years  of  Darkness,  the 
story  of  the  Watts  riots  in  1965,  by  Robert 
Conot,    Bantam    paperback    (95^). — Eds. 


oppression  against  black  people 
and  the  failure  of  white  estabUsh- 
ments  to  respond  efi^ectively  to  le- 
gitimate grievances. 

In  your  local  community,  the 
welfare  system,  employment  ser- 
vices and  employers,  school  system, 
transportation,  financial  institu- 
tions, urban  renewal,  housing  pat- 
terns, police  departments,  and 
medical  services  and  facihties  all 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  situation. 
Find  out  what  is  happening  in 
these  agencies. 

The  second  response  toward 
justice  in  America  is  to  break  the 
silence.  Goodwilled  white  Amer- 
icans and  their  organizations, 
(churches,  PTAs,  social  clubs,  ser- 
vice clubs,  professional  groups,  and 
so  on)  are  capable  of  making  con- 
siderable and  effective  noise  against 
injustice.  Information  about  the 
policies  and  programs  of  public 
agencies  should  be  made  public. 
Officials  should  be  openly  chal- 
lenged about  the  administration  of 
such  programs.  Demand  hard,  con- 
crete answers;  do  not  be  satisfied 
with  public-relations  statements  or 
the  evasive  snow  job. 

The  fact  that  this  is  an  election 
year  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
pushing  candidates  to  the  wall  on 
every  issue.  Check  every  candi- 
date's voting  records  and  assess  the 
political  power  he  can  command  to 
deliver  platform  promises.  Become 
a  letter  writer  to  elected  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government,  per- 
haps especially  those  in  Congress. 

No  established  practice  is  aban- 
doned without  threatening  the 
power  base  of  the  establishment. 
Your  group — your  church — can 
challenge  your  community  power 
structure,  and  thus  help  bring  about 
change. 

Constructive  change  must  be  es- 
sentially a  resolution  of  problems 
in  a  manner  benefiting  both  par- 
ties. Otherwise,  change  is  merely 
one  power  yielding  to  a  stronger 
power,  which  is  the  essence  of  vio- 
lence and  domination.  This  is 
neither  the  path  to  justice,  nor  is 
it  Christian.  The  just  and  Christian 
way  is  to  seek  the  fulfillment  of 
each  one  involved,  black  and 
white,  citizen  and  oflBcial,  person 
and  principality. 

Tliis  is  the  way  toward  justice 
for  every  man  in  America.  D 
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t-)oe  Hoener,  Great  Bend,  Kans. 


-Jack  Drake,  South  Bend,  I 


Allan  B.  Partridge,  Durham,  N.H. 


To  ANSWER  this  question,  226  of  our  reader-photographers  sub- 
mitted nearly  1,200  color  transparencies,  plus  thousands  of  en- 
thusiastic words  extolling  this  generation  of  young  people. 

Because  the  theme  ranges  over  so  many  intangibles,  Togelher's 
12th  annual  Photo  Invitational  was  perhaps  the  most  challenging 
of  any  to  date.  Yet,  as  usual,  our  camera  buffs  met  the  challenge 
with  both  insight  and  technical  skill.  (Camera,  film,  and  exposure 
data  are  summarized  on  page  66.) 

On  these  pages  you'll  see  today's  young  people  in  a  few  of 
their  numerous  wide-ranging  activities.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  seriously  going  about  growing  up— while  involving  themselves 
in  everything  from  work  and  worship  to  hobbies  and  homecom- 
ings, from  fun  and  fantasy  to  algebra  and  athletics. 
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Champion  runner  Jlm  Ryun,  leading  the  pack,  typifies  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  athletes  whose  rigorous  training  and  self- 
discipline  constantly  enable  them  to  excel  the  feats  of  their  fathers. 
Similar  dedication  and  long  hours  of  practice  are  required  of  the 
high-stepping  precision  marchers. 

The  boys  and  girls  boarding  a  school  bus  are  beginning  anew, 
as  all  children  must;  and  the  young  chemist  has  vastly  more  knowl- 
edge to  master  than  textbooks  contained  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
latter  picture  is  one  of  two  on  these  pages  taken  by  a  member  of 
today's  go-go  generation— Jack  Drake,  age  15. 
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-C.  Otto  Rasmussen,  Washington,  D.C. 


— F.  H.  Burris,  Lumpoc,  Cjlif 


-Jack  Drake,  South  Bend,  Ind 
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-Mrs.  Paul  F.  Barker,  Rochester,  N.^i. 


— Min  Sapir,  New  York,  N.Y. 


In  our  office  book  of  quotations,  "Youth" 
claims  some  400  lines,  almost  10  times  the 
space  devoted  to  all  other  headings  under  V. 

It  would  seem  that  every  great  writer  of 
the  past  had  something  to  say  on  this  ever- 
current  topic— sometimes  critically,  usually 
with  appreciation  and  understanding.  A 
typical  quotation  is  from  George  Mac- 
donald,  Scottish  novelist  and  poet: 

"When  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
young,"  he  declares,  "then  I  think  our 
work  in  this  world  is  over." 

Here  we  see  young  women  engaged  in 
artistic  expression,  five  as  ballet  dancers, 
another  as  a  painter  transferring  to  canvas 
her  impression  of  a  wooded  scene.  Other 
forms  of  artistry  are  shown  by  the  young 
men,  one  exhibiting  a  prize  animal,  others 
demonstrating  the  resourcefulness  that  en- 
abled their  ancestors  to  survive  the  wilder- 
ness and  settle  a  vast,  hostile  country. 
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William  H.  Jones,  Ollavvd,  Ont. 


TOUUi/ itt/nArfuVO/: 

I  HE  WORLD  is  theirs-as  it  always  has  been  for  the 
young-to  taste,  to  smell,  to  feel,  to  hear,  to  doubt, 
to  reject... and  to  remake.  Perhaps  no  other  genera- 
tion has  so  strictly  conformed  to  nonconformity  (be- 
low), or  so  ardently  expressed  individuality;  perhaps 
no  other  has  been  so  out  of  touch  with  things  which, 
if  they  no  longer  really  exist,  no  longer  matter  to 
them. 

Oh,  a  waterfall  still  matters;  it  is  powerful,  musical, 
and  beautiful,  even  if  it  is  not  'in'  to  say  so  in  poetic 
terms.  The  lure  of  sea  and  sun  remains,  though  scant 
beach  attire  excites  no  more  comment  today  than 
the  "daring"  knee-length  swimsuits  of  the  early  20s. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  old  things  merely  take  on  new 
garb.  We  must  acknowledge  that  beards  have  come 
and  gone  throughout  history,  that  a  guitar  is  simply 
a  grown-up  ukulele.  And,  by  the  way,  how  did  we 
look  in  bell-bottom  trousers  and  the  raccoon  coats 
that  were  in  "style"  not  so  many  years  ago? 


-Marsha  Lane  Thomas,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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I  THINK  our  youth  today  are  energetic, 
useful,  and  promising,"  writes  a  Kansas 
schoolteacher.  "I  never  cease  to  be  amazed 
by  those  I  know.  In  just  about  any  facet  of 
life  they  have  an  interest,  and  a  reason." 

She  could  have  been  referring  to  the 
Wesley  Foundation  work  team  from  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  helping  Bolivians  build  a  road, 
or  to  the  small  boy  and  his  brother  who  are 
welcoming  foreign  students  from  Macal- 
ester  College  to  their  home  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Never  before  have  young  people  had  so 
many  opportunities  for  travel,  for  meeting 
persons  different  from  themselves,  for  ser- 
vice. For  many  of  them,  that's  where  the 
real  action  is.  —Herman  B.  Teeter 


-Stuart  Pettygrove,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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MOSCOW,  August  5,  8:15  p.m.:  ''We  saw  a  rainbow  across  the  sky 
as  we  landed  m  Moscoiu,  and  ive  felt  that  it  ivas  something  of  a  symbol 
concerning  our  visit;  it  helped  dispel  our  fears  and  made  us  realize  that 
we  were  in  God's  hands."  So  wrote  one  of  35  Alabama  young  people 
embarking  on  a  17-day  People-to-People  Goodiuill  Tour  behvul  the  Iron 
Curtain  last  summer.  The  high-school  seniors  and  college  students — all 
of  them  leaders  in  MYF  or  other  Methodist  youth  work — were  mak- 
ing the  trip  to  learn  about  life  and  religion  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  to  witness  to  their  Christian  faith  through  personal  contact  with 
people  in  other  lands.  The  tour  was  led  by  North  Alabayna  Conference 
lay  leader  Jesse  Cidp,  assisted  by  Miss  Niim  Reeves,  conference  youth 
director.  Five  other  adults,  including  a  doctor,  also  chaperoned  the 
group.  Funds  for  the  $l,600-a-person  trip  came  from  countless  congre- 
gations and  MYF  groups,  as  ivell  as  out  of  the  participants'  own  pockets. 
No  college  credit  ivas  given  for  the  trip,  although  each  student  partici- 
pant was  required  to  do  extensive  study  beforehaml.  The  following 
excerpts  from  their  diaries  indicate  that  what  they  learned  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  ivas  well  ivorth  the  bake  sales,  car  ivashes,  and  hoarding 
of  allowances  that  made  their  trip  possible. 


jpifiji  ^  mil 
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MOSCOW,  August  6-8.  Attend 
church.  Tour  the  city.  Visit  the 
Kremlin,  Lenin  Mausoleum,  GUM 
Department  Store,  Moscow  State 
University. 

AT  THE  Moscow  Baptist 
Church  I  noticed  a  pretty  young 
girl  because  her  blue  sweater  stood 
out  from  the  dark  clothing  the  old 
people  wore.  She  kept  looking  up 
at  our  group  as  if  she  were  amazed 
to  see  so  many  young  people  in 
chiu-ch  .  .  . 

In  the  evening  some  members 
of  the  Baptist  church  came  to  our 
hotel.  We  spoke  about  Viet  Nam; 
they  were  sympathetic  about  the 
dilemma  of  a  Christian  living  in 
America  and  not  totally  believing 
in  the  war.  I  told  them  most 
Americans  do  support  that  war. 
They  had  believed  otherwise. 

I  asked  if  it  were  hard  to  be  a 
Christian  in  diis  land.  They  said 
there  was  little  persecution,  but 
there  was  ridicule,  humiliation, 
and  slow,  relentless  pressure 
against  them.  They  said  things  are 
better  now  than  tliey  have  been. 
I  asked  if  they  could  still  love  those 
who  treated  them  this  way. 

Later,  when  no  other  Russians 
were  around,  one  girl  hurriedly 
asked  me  to  tell  people  in  America 
a  story.  Her  father,  a  minister,  had 
been  arrested  for  his  beHefs  and 
put  into  prison.  His  health  broke 
down  wliile  he  was  there  because 
of  ill  treatment.  He  was  released, 
and  after  some  time  died  in  her 


apartment.  She  said  he  held  to  his 
beliefs,  but  also  managed  to  love 
those  who  mistreated  him.  She  said 
it  was  hard,  but  she  also  loved 
those  who  mistreated  her  father 
and  her.  She  remained  able  to  do 
so  because  God's  love  was  in  her 
heart.  .  .  . 

As  we  stood  in  line  at  Lenin's 
Tomb  we  reminded  ourselves  to  be 
solemn.  We  did  not  want  to  seem 
disrespectful.  As  we  left  the  tomb 
the  comments  began:  "I  was  ready 
to  get  out!"  "Did  you  notice  how 
chilly  it  was  in  there?" 

I  didn't  feel  that  way.  As  I  left 
one  tliought  kept  nanning  through 
my  head:  "Fm  so  glad  that  we  have 
an  empty  tomb."  It  might  be  good 
if  all  Christians  could  miss  a  Sun- 
day at  church  to  visit  this  tomb  to 
know  that  we  do  not  have  a  coffin 
in  the  middle  of  our  faith,  but 
something  greater  than  men.  .  .  . 

In  the  GUM  department  store  I 
saw  a  man  pulling  a  cart  of  new 
clothes  down  a  narrow  aisle,  being 
pursued  by  a  mob  of  people.  At 
first  I  laughed  and  thought  it  was 
a  sale  such  as  we  have  in  the  U.S. 
But  then  I  realized  tlie  desperate 
desiie  of  these  people  to  get  the 
goods.  They  were  willing  to  fight 
for  the  merchandise,  which  turned 
out  to  be  new  men's  shirts.  From 
later  experiences  I  learned  how 
scarce  they  were  in  the  USSR.  .  .  . 

We  talked  to  some  American  stu- 
dents who  were  studying  in  Mos- 
cow. George  Johnson  from  Okla- 
homa  said   he   had   been   in   the 


Soviet  Union  long  enough  to  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  lot  of  good  in 
the  communist  system.  It  is  eco- 
nomically a  good  system,  offering 
the  people  their  basic  material 
needs.  Another  added  that  the  art 
museums  and  other  cultural  things 
are  usually  free.  They  study  a  lot 
of  art  and  music  and  enjoy  art 
exhibits,  outdoor  concerts,  and  the 
like.  .  .  . 

On  a  boat  ride  in  Moscow  I 
talked  to  two  Muscovites,  Nick  and 
Gene.  I  asked  if  they  had  ever 
been  to  chm-ch  and  Gene  said, 
"Yes,  once  when  I  was  very  small 
my  grandmother  took  me.  It  was 
all  old  people  and  all  they  did  was 
kiss  icons.  I  remember  this  and 
will  never  go  again."  I  asked  why 
they  wanted  to  join  the  Communist 
Party,  and  they  both  said,  "Because 
I  want  to  go  to  the  University  and 
have  a  good  job.  .  .  ." 

Mike  Newsom  and  some  others 
were  having  difficulty  crossing  a 
street.  An  older  Russian  man  came 
up  and  said,  "Oh,  Amerikanski! 
O.K.! "  and  helped  them  across.  A 
taxi  driver  said  the  same  thing  and 
wouldn't  let  them  pay  the  fare.  He 
was  only  interested  in  asking  them 
a  lot  of  questions. 

On  the  other  hand.  Peg  ran  into 
a  group  of  Young  Pioneers  (seven 
and  eight-year-olds)  in  the  Krem- 
lin Museum.  When  they  saw  that 
we  were  Americans  they  ran  away 
screaming,  "American!  American!" 
and  hid  behind  some  adults.  They 
were  scared  to  death  of  us.  .  .  . 


After  alino.st  two 
t/cars  of  planning,  these 
Alabama  young  people 
boarded  a  plane 
in  Birmingham,  took  off 
for  New  York,  London, 
and  points  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  ca.st 
European  nations.  They 
went  to  learn  how 
Chri.stians  live  under 
communist  rule. 


Tlic  AlaJxima  group  attended 
■services  at   Moscow  Baptist  Church, 
iJie  citi/'s  onhj  Protestant  church 
(left).  In  Kiev,  capital  of 
the  Ukraine,  thetj  visited  with  young 
Russians  in  a  cafe  (above  left) 
and  joined  with  worshipers  in 
a  Russian  Orthodox  church. 


LENINGRAD,  August  9.  Visil 
History  of  Religion  Museum,  War 
Memorial  Winter  Palace,  Saint 
Isaac's  Cathedral,  and  a  Young 
Pioneer  Camp. 

THE  History  of  Religion  Muse- 
um contrasted  the  facts  of  science 
and  the  "myths"  of  reUgion.  TTiere 
was  an  exhibit  on  evokition  beside 
a  white  carved  replica  of  the  bib- 
lical Garden  of  Eden.  The  medical 
exhibit  contrasted  a  priest  offering 
an  icon  to  heal  with  a  crew  of 
surgeons  ready  with  medicine  to 
heal. 

In  the  space  exhibit,  we  were 
told,  "Some  say  it  is  because  one 
prays  that  one  conquers  outer 
space.  If  so,  why  were  the  atheists 
first?  Why  weren't  the  believers 
first?  The  Russian  cosmonauts 
found  no  God  out  in  space.  .  .  ." 

As  I  entered  Saint  Isaac's  Ca- 
thedral I  was  inspired  by  the  beauty 
of  the  church.  Then  I  saw  the  long 


piMKluIiim  hanging  from  tlie  very 
center  of  the  dome  \\  here  the  do\  e 
of  Christ  used  to  be.  I  was  repulsed 
to  think  about  a  house  of  God 
being  changed  into  an  exhibition 
hall  for  a  physics  experiment.  Our 
guides  seemed  proud  of  their  gov- 
ernment for  making  it  possible  now 
for  all  people  to  see  the  inside  of 
churches,  where  before  only  a  few 
people  had  seen  their  beaut}'.  .  .  . 

On  a  Leningrad  street  we  met 
a  schoolteacher.  She  was  disturbed 
that  we  were  so  )'oimg  and  believed 
in  God.  She  said  she  used  to  be  a 
believer,  but  the  Fascists  had  killed 
her  fatlier  during  the  war  soleK 
because  he  was  a  Jew.  She  empha- 
sized that  she  wasn't  a  bad  woman, 
she  just  didn't  believe,  adding, 
"W'lien  you  get  older  you  will  im- 
derstand,  and  then  I  tliink  you  will 
know  that  there  is  no  God."  W^ien 
we  asked  what  she  did  belie\e  in 
.she  said,  "I  believe  in  my  .son  and 
in  my  work.  .  .  ." 


KIEV,  August  10-13.  Capital  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

PETER,  who  was  training  to  be 
an  Intourist  guide,  accompanied  us 
on  our  trips  in  Kiev.  On  the  boat 
ride  the  first  day,  he  told  us  about 
his  education  and  the  ethical  .sys- 
tem he  knew.  He  said  the  church 
was  antiscientific,  and  he  had  no 
interest  in  it.  "After  all,"  he  said, 
"we  know  that  science  is  tnie  and 
there  just  isn't  any  time  to  worry 
about  things  that,  b(Mng  antiscien- 
tific, are  obviousK  false."  Later  he 
admitted,  "If  I  could  see  a  church 
that  was  all  around  me  and  diat  was 
getting  practical  results — yes,  I 
would  be  interested  in  that  kind  of 
a  religion.  .  .  ." 

On  the  way  to  a  Pioneer  camp, 
Andy  and  I  sat  in  the  back  of  the 
bus  with  three  Komsomol  students. 
We  asked  why  Dr.  7Jiiva<io  had 
been  banned  in  their  country.  The\' 
said  it  wasn't  because  of  the  way 
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it  pictured  the  revolution  but  rather 
because  it  was  a  poor  piece  of  lit- 
erature with  no  cultural  value.  .  .  . 
The  Sunday  we  were  in  Kiev 
most  of  us  went  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  church.  It  seemed  op- 
posite to  ours.  Of  course  we  have 
symbols,  too,  such  as  the  crosses  we 
carry  in  our  pockets.  Yet  it  im- 
pressed us  as  a  funeral  for  God. 
People  seemed  sincere  and  devoted, 
but  all  the  buying  and  selling  at  the 
back  was  very  distracting  and 
seemed  out  of  place.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  see  beggars  inside  the 
church  and  outside,  too.  .  .  . 


TASHKENT,  August  14-15.  Cap- 
ital of  the   Uzbekistan   Republic. 

I  TALKED  for  a  few  minutes 
with  Bamo,  a  girl  who  came  with 
our  guide  in  order  to  practice  her 
English.  She  asked  why  there  are 
so  many  religions  in  the  world  if 
there  is  only  one  God.  She  saw  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  as  horribly  inhu- 
man and  as  a  direct  denial  of  U.S. 
pleas  for  peace.  One  of  her  state- 
ments was  particularly  challeng- 
ing and  thought-provoking:  "I 
think  it  is  the  natural  state  of  man 
to  love  and  care  for  all  men.  .  .  ." 

After  spending  11  days  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  visiting  numerous 
church  buildings,  some  used  in  re- 
ligious services  and  others  as  state 
museums,  I  am  Hrmly  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  government  is  using 
its  churches  to  political  advantage. 

The  government  teaches  that  the 
people  have  no  need  for  religion, 
but  the  closely  packed  congrega- 
tions we  saw  indicate  that  many 
Soviet  citizens  continue  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  Christ  in  their  lives. 

Government  propaganda  says 
tliat  cliurches  are  provided  for  those 
who  wish  to  attend,  but  it  appears 
that  more  would  attend  if  more 
churches  were  provided.  Also,  in 
reading  Soviet  propaganda,  one 
does  not  realize  that  the  worship 
service  is  the  only  church  function 
allowed  in  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
state  expects  the  "myth"  of  religion 
to  die  out  due  to  lack  of  religious 
education.  .  .  . 


PRAGUE,   Czechoslovakia,    Au- 
gust 16.  Tour  city,  including  a  visit 


to  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Confer- 
ence with  local  Methodist  leaders. 
Special  seminar  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
tonova  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Medical  Care. 

THE  differences  between  Czech- 
oslovakia and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  surprising.  People  here  seem  to 
have  more  freedom  to  express 
themselves.  Religion  is  freer  but 
restrictions  are  still  a  hindrance. 
We  talked  with  two  Methodist 
boys.  They  were  interested  in 
American  culture  and  morals  and 
knew  the  subject.  .  .  . 

We  felt  very  depressed  as  we 
visited  the  memorial  for  persecuted 
Jews  and  saw  the  huge,  crowded 
cemetery.  How  would  we  feel  if  we 
were  Jews?  .  .  . 

At  the  hotel  a  discussion  had 
been  arranged  between  us  and 
some  university  students.  One  was 
a  29-year-old  pop  singer.  As  soon 
as  we  asked  if  he  was  a  Marxist 
he  laughed  and  began  telling  how 
much  the  young  people  disagree 
with  their  government.  He  viewed 
Marxism  as  a  beautiful  idea  for 
the  common,  unlearned  person,  but 
saw  the  fallacies  as  overpowering. 
He  said  it  destroys  individuality 
and  prevents  a  person  from  "climb- 
ing higher  and  higher." 

When  we  said  we  had  heard 
much  of  the  freedom  of  the  church 
in  Czechoslovakia,  he  said  that 
they  were  free  only  in  law  and  that 
"practice  is  very  different."  He  said 
disagreeing  with  the  government, 
especially  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
might  mean  imprisonment.  A 
Catholic,  he  had  been  questioned 
once  when  seen  going  to  church. 
His  father  had  been  put  in  prison 
because  he  was  a  Christian.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Jan  Urban,  Congregational 
minister,  told  us,  "The  main  prob- 
lem for  Christians  in  the  future  is 
not  communism  but  secularism  .  .  . 
Most  youths  are  neither  Christian 
nor  Communist,  but  part  of  the 
secularized  generation.  They  are 
plagued  by  the  demons  of  sex,  fear, 
war,  hopelessness — and  all  these 
demons  have  an  international  char- 
acter." 

He  said  a  Communist  "is  a  per- 
son with  whom  I  disagree  ideo- 
logically and  whom  I  may  even 
find  distasteful,  but  he  is  never  a 
person    I    want   to   kill."   He    also 


said,  "We  have  only  two  possibili- 
ties— to  hve  together  or  die  to- 
gether. You  cannot  have  peace  for 
your  country  only,  nor  can  we.  We 
should  pray  for  peace  first  .  .  .  ." 


PRAGUE,  MARIANSKE  LAZNE, 
August  18.  Depart  by  private 
motorcoach,  through  the  country- 
side, visiting  Lidice,  Terezin,  or 
another  concentration  camp  en 
route  to  Marianske  Lazne. 

THOSE  people  here  in  Lidice 
had  10  minutes  notice — and  they 
had  no  idea  what  was  about  to 
happen — that  their  families  would 
be  separated  through  death  and 
persecution.  We  realized  more  ful- 
ly the  senselessness  and  utter  an- 
guish of  war;  it  was  exemplified  by 
a  sculpture  of  an  emaciated  man 
who  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  ribs 
crying  out.  .  .  . 

At  the  Terezin  concentration 
camp  we  were  reminded  that  the 
Germans  did  not  invent  horror — 
the  old  fortress  was  already  there. 
Everything  seemed  worse  than  we 
expected.  The  conditions  were  so 
crowded  that  often  when  a  man 
died  he  could  not  even  fall  to  the 
floor.  They  died  of  suffocation  and 
starvation,  as  well  as  from  physical 
beatings  and  torture.  We  realized 
that  we  must  ha\e  peace.  .  .  . 


DRESDEN,  LEIPZIG,  PLAUEN, 
and  BERLIN,  East  Germany, 
August  19-22. 

IN  DRESDEN  we  saw  the  ruins 
that  are  a  visible  reminder  of  what 
the  Allies — we — did.  In  56  minutes 
one  night,  we  were  told,  35  thou- 
sand people  were  killed  by  the 
liquid  phosphorous  dropped  from 
Allied  planes.  .  .  . 

At  the  Reformed  church,  the 
pastor  said  the  mission  of  his 
church  is  to  stop  the  thinking  that 
Christianit)'  and  capitalism  go  hand 
in  hand.  He  said,  "Capitalism  is  the 
sole  cause  of  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  himger."  Later  he  modified 
this  statement.  .  .  . 

A  great  number  of  young  people 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  Marxist 
doctrine  and  its  answers  to  life's 
questions.  We  asked,  "Is  there  any 
direct   or   indirect    evangelism   on 
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the  part  of  students?"  They  re- 
pHed,  "Yes,  we  have  Methodist 
Youth  Week  and  Ecumenical 
Evangel  Week,  when  we  go  out 
and  invite  young  people  from  the 
streets.  These  are  both  a  little 
dangerous."  They  said  that  a  pub- 
lic meeting  outside  a  church  would 
not  be  possible,  but  they  could 
send  young  people  out  to  invite 
youtlis  to  a  meeting  in  the  church, 
or  to  camp. 

A  Gernian  boy  asked  if  we  were 
free  to  participate  in  ecumenical 
activities.  We  told  him  we  were 
definitely  free  to  do  so,  but  that 
we  don't  take  full  advantage  of 
this  freedom.  He  said  youth  work 
in  East  Germany  is  possible  only 
on  an  ecumenical  basis  because 
youths  recognize  that  all  denomi- 
nations have  basically  the  same  be- 
liefs. Now  they  are  working  to- 
getlier  on  the  basis  of  the  New 
Testament.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Carl  Ordnung,  secretary  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  Union 
Party  in  Plauen,  told  us  there  is  a 
definite  split  in  the  church.  Tradi- 
tionally the  church  has  been  very 
conservative — very  against  the 
government.  However,  some  liber- 
als hke  himself  feel  tliat  it  is  better 
to  co-operate  to  a  degree  with  the 
SociaUsts.  In  this  way  they  tiy  to 
effect  changes  in  policy  as  Chris- 
tians, and  do  have  some  voice  in 
the  government. 

The  people  were  happier  in 
Plauen  than  in  the  other  chmclics 
that  we  visited.  Christians  may 
hold  minor  posts  of  leadership,  but 
no  major  posts.  And  personal  files 
are  kept  on  individuals.  A  doctor 
said  that  when  he  moved  from  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  they 
knew  that  he  was  a  Christian  be- 
fore he  reached  Plauen.  .  .  . 

There  is  some  limit  on  Christians 
in  the  teaching  profession.  In  the 
ninth  form,  students  begin  having 
atheism  and  socialism  taught  in 
civics  classes.  Someone  pointed  out 
that  before  the  war  religion  was 
taught  and  there  were  many  athe- 
ists, and  now  atheism  is  being 
taught.  Those  who  are  left  in  the 
church  are  real  Christians;  the 
nominals  are  gone.  .  .  . 

One  boy  in  Plauen  seemed  to 
think  that  all  five  of  his  country's 
political  parties  are  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party.  He  said  he 


At  Terezin,  Czechoslovakia,  tlw  group  visited  a  concentration  camp 
where  52,000  Jeivs  died  under  nazi  persecution  during  World  War  II.  The 
camp  crematorium  {above)  was  disguised  as  a  church.  Other  victims 
tortured  here  were  shipped  to  Auschwitz  and  other  camps  for  extermination. 
In  Tashkent,  a  center  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Muslim  population,  the 
Alahamians  saw  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Koran  in  a  library. 


could  never  \'isit  America  "because 
they  would  not  let  me.  .  .  ." 

Lidice,  Terezin,  Dresden,  Berlin 
— man's  inhumanity  to  man.  These 
cities  are  no  longer  just  vague 
names  or  places  on  a  map;  they 
have  become  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience. Here  I  saw  the  phys- 
ical scars  and  felt  the  emotional 
scars  of  man's  grave  inhumanity  to 
man.  Christ  seemed  to  be  saying, 
"This  is  my  body,  broken  by  you." 

The  one  thing  I  must  say  to  my 
church  and  the  people  I  talk  to  is 
that,  through  this  trip,  I  have  found 


real  hope  for  peace.  Through  love, 
I  believe  mankind  can  prevent  war. 
But  I  don't  beliexe  this  love  will 
be  acknowledged  as  the  lo\e  of 
Christ.  We  as  Christians  feel  and 
know  our  loxc  through  Christ,  but 
the  atheists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
ha\  e  no  Christ.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  love  of  Christ  is  working 
in  them  whether  they  acknowledge 
it  or  not. 

My  task  as  a  Christian  young 
person  is  to  promote  this  lo\e  in  my 
countr>'  and  to  foster  goodwill  in 
these  unchristian  countries.         D 
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By  DALE  WHITE 
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ANY  LETTERS  come  each 
month  which  reveal  a  big  unfinished 
item  of  business  in  our  culture.  We 
need  better  and  more  realistic 
preparation  of  young  people  for  man- 
aging their  sex  interests.  Consider  this 
letter: 

"I  am  a  boy  in  college.  I  was  raised  a 
Christian,  and  am  trying  to  be  one.  I  have 
always  planned  to  finish  college,  get  a 
good  job,  and  then  raise  a  family.  Now  it 
looks  hke  all  my  plans  are  completely 
ruined,  and  I  have  failed  even  coming 
close  to  being  a  Christian. 

"The  details  are  unimportant,  but  the 
girl  I  am  planning  to  marry  someday  is 
now  going  to  have  a  baby.  We  have 
talked  it  over  many  times.  We  know  if 
we  enter  a  have-to  marriage  now  I'll 
never  be  able  to  finish  college.  She  is  18 
and  is  still  in  high  school.  We  have  been 
going  together  for  over  tliree  years,  and 
1  know  that  we  are  in  love. 

"Only  a  few  of  my  very  close  friends 
know  about  this.  I  know  I  must  tell  both 
of  our  parents  very  soon.  Undoubtedly, 
>ou  will  probably  tell  me  the  same  thing 
that  my  few  'so-called'  friends  have  told 
me:  that  I'm  just  trying  to  dump  the  kid 
so  I  can  have  more  fun. 

"This  isn't  true.  Our  relationship  is  not 
sex-oriented.  If  I  had  a  chance  to  do 
things  over  again,  I  know  that  they  would 
be  different.  My  main  question  is  this: 
Is  it  completely  unchristian  not  to  get 
married?  It  would  ruin  everything  that 
we  have  planned  together!" 

Young  people  need  a  theology  of 
sex.  Few  reahze  that  the  church 
through  the  centuries,  based  on  good 


biblical  grounds,  considered  a  couple 
married  if  they  were  having  inter- 
course as  an  expression  of  love,  hav- 
ing promised  themselves  each  to  the 
other.  Whether  they  had  a  license  or 
a  ring  was  of  secondary  importance. 
We  say  such  a  couple  is  "playing 
house."  Psychologically  and  spiritually, 
they  are  really  establishing  a  home. 

What  obhgation  does  such  a  secret, 
undeclared  marriage  carry?  Letters 
come  all  the  time  from  couples  who 
were  living  such  a  relationship  until 
the  girl  got  pregnant.  Then  suddenly 
they  started  wondering  what  they  ever 
saw  in  each  other.  Or  they  immedi- 
ately found  official  marriage  com- 
pletely impractical.  What  does  this 
say  about  their  level  of  maturity  or 
sincerity? 

There  are  some  things  we  don't 
have  the  chance  to  do  over  again.  If  a 
couple  enters  an  undeclared  marriage, 
are  they  justified  in  making  no  pro- 
visions to  prevent  a  baby's  coming,  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  child  if  it  does 
come?  Young  people  involved  in  an 
out-of-wedlock  pregnancy  have  made 
two  decisions,  each  with  its  ethical 
demands.  They  have  decided  to  have 
intercourse.  Equally  serious,  they  have 
decided  to  use  no  means  of  birth 
control. 

If  they  do  not  know  how  to  keep  a 
baby  from  coming,  how  can  they  claim 
to  be  mature  enough  and  wise  enough 
even  to  consider  intercourse?  If  it 
seems  terrible  practicing  birth  control 
outside    mairiage,    why    shouldn't    it 


seem  terrible  practicing  birth  non- 
control,  which  careless  intercourse 
surely  involves? 

Every  advance  in  modem  psychol- 
ogy has  shown  how  vital  it  is  that 
babies  be  born  into  secure  and  loving 
homes.  Most  couples  getting  married 
today  want  to  wait  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore having  their  first  child.  This  is 
very  wise,  since  it  gives  them  time  to 
become  relaxed  and  at  home  with  each 
other,  get  some  furniture  paid  for, 
and  some  money  saved  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  new  arrival.  When  the 
httle  one  comes,  he  senses  right  away 
that  everyone  is  overjoyed  to  have 
him  around. 

The  emotional  atmosphere  in  those 
first  few  months  of  life  has  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  personahty  of  the 
growing  child.  Creating  a  healthy  en- 
vironment takes  maturity,  careful 
planning,  patience,  and  lots  of  time. 
That  is  a  major  reason  why  the  Chris- 
tian community  asks  its  young  people 
to  wait  for  marriage  before  engaging 
in  the  act  which  brings  babies  into 
the  world. 


oa 


I  will  be  14  this  month,  but  my 
parents  treat  me  as  if  theij  never  ex- 
pect me  to  act  like  a  grown-up.  They 
never  let  me  go  any  place!  I  Jujve  a 
smaller  brother  and  sister  who  altcays 
get  their  icay.  We  have  a  camping 
trailer.  My  girl  friend,  sister,  and  I 
asked  to  sleep  in  the  trailer  overnight. 
Naturally,  the  answer  was  "No"! 
W/icn  45  minutes  later  my  brother 
asked  to  sleep  out  with  his  friends, 
of  course  my  mother  let  him.  Is  this 
fair?— H.N. 

Not  very.  But  the  old  double  stan- 
dard is  still  strong  in  your  part  of  the 
country.  Boys  are  free  to  roam,  but 
girls  stay  close  to  home.  You  can  have 
lots  of  fun  having  your  girl  friends 
over  for  pajama  parties  and  the  like, 
though.  As  you  get  older  you  will 
probably  win  gieater  freedom. 


oa 


(  .irlDcin  l)v  Charles  M.  Sdnilz.  ©  1%:)  by  VV.irner  Press,   Int. 

"Our  panel  discussion  tonight  will  be  on  the  meaning  of 
the  I2lh  chapter  of  Revelation  after  which  our  entire  group  will  go  bowling." 


I  have  become  very  interested  in 
missionary  work  and  plan  to  go  to 
college  and  give  my  life  in  service  to 
God.  Could  you  please  tell  me  where 
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/  can  obtain  information  about  mis- 
sionary work? — J.S. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  Meth- 
odist Church-Related  Occupations: 
1968.  It  is  written  for  young  people 
who  share  these  characteristics: 

A  desire  to  make  some  difference  in 
the  world. 

A  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
things  are. 

A  questioning  of  traditional  patterns 
of  operation  and  strnctnie. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  interest  in 
taking  their  part  in  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation. 

A  willingness  to  run  risks  and  take 
chances  for  some  greater  purpose. 

A  desire  to  be  involved  now! 


oa 


I've  really  liked  this  one  boy  for  al- 
most two  years.  At  first  he  acted  like 
he  liked  me  a  lot.  He  is  13  and  I  am 
13.  Now  he  ignores  me,  but  when 
I'm  at  school  he  always  teases  me 
and  tries  to  make  me  mad.  People 
tell  me  that  he  really  likes  me.  I've 
liked  other  boys,  but  I  just  can't  for- 
get about  him.  Could  it  be  he  really 
does  like  me?  If  so,  why  doesn't  he 
show  it  like  before? — F.G. 

He  likes  you  all  right.  But  he's  in 
a  spot  right  now.  He  is  too  old  to  like 
vou  the  way  kids  like  kids,  and  too 
young  to  like  you  the  way  men  like 
women.  So  he  likes  you  the  way  13- 
>'ear-old  bovs  like  13-year-old  girls — 
in  code.  Don't  make  it  tough  for  him 
by  getting  too  affectionate  where  any 
of  his  friends  can  see.  Jnst  wait  a 
couple  of  years  and  see  the  way  he 
likes  you  then! 


(E 


I  am  a  girl,  19.  Three  iceeks  ago 
my  boyfriend  left  for  Vietnam.  We 
had  relations  the  night  before  he  left, 
and  now  I  think  I  am  going  to  have 
a  baby.  If  my  parents  knetv,  it  u'ould 
just  kill  them.  I  ask  God  to  forgive 
me,  and  I  no  longer  ivant  to  live. 
Plea.se  help  me. — J. A. 

Please  tell  your  mother  about  it. 
She  is  not  nearly  as  fragile  as  vou 
think,  and  a  lot  wiser  than  you  im- 
agine. Don't  forget,  she  is  a  woman, 
and  women  since  lime  immemorial 
have  known  the  deep,  sometimes  al- 
most o\'erwhelming  longings  which 
caused  vou  to  lose  \our  head.  WomcMi 
have  stood  beside  one  another  llirongh 
the  jov  and   pain   of  childbirth,   and 


comforted  one  another  in  the  lonely 
times  when  their  men  went  to  far-off 
places.  Gi\e  her  a  chance  to  go  with 
you  through  this  crisis. 


oa 


7  am  a  boy,  president  of  my  junior 
class,  a  B  student,  and  very  active  in 
athletics  and  in  the  church.  I  love  this 
girl,  but  her  folks  won't  let  me  call 
her  or  have  a  date  with  her.  My  par- 
ents are  divorced  and  I  live  with  my 
father.  lie  otcns  several  businesses. 
Her  folks  don't  believe  in  divorce, 
and  because  my  family  is  divorced 
and  we  live  in  the  wealthy  part  of 
town,  they  won't  let  me  see  her.  What 
can  we  do? — CM. 

It  seems  unfair  to  me  that  they 
would  reject  you  because  your  par- 
ents happen  to  be  divorced  and 
wealthy.  But  they  have  the  right  to 
decide.  You  can  see  your  girl  at 
school,  dance  with  her  at  school 
dances,  and  make  sure  she  goes  along 
when  the  crowd  goes  out  for  Cokes 
after  games  and  the  like.  Dating  will 
have  to  wait  until  after  graduation, 
unless  something  happens  to  change 
her  folks'  minds. 


oa 


/  am  a  girl,  13,  and  very  flat.  My 
mother  says,  "Don't  worry,  your  time 
will  come!"  But  my  brothers  and 
sLsters  are  constantly  tormenting  me. 
I  come  from  an  area  where  most  girls 
develop  early.  Even  when  I  was  II 
or  12  my  brothers  and  sisters  were 
asking  me,  "Next  year,  trill  you  look 
like  so-and-so?"  What  can  I  do  about 
it,  Dr.  White?— M.S. 

You  should  know  that  it  is  nonnal 
for  teen-agers  to  exaggerate  tlie  im- 
portance of  bodih  development.  Wor- 
rying about  the  bocK  is  just  a  s\inbolic 
way  of  worrying  about  one's  ability 
to  do  well  in  adult  life.  Your  mother 
is  wise,  as  most  mothers  aie.  Your 
time  will  come.  Meanwhile,  ask  her 
to  lav  down  the  law  to  your  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  only  toiTuent  you 
because  they  arc  secretly  worried 
al)()ut  themselves. 


oa 


/  am  a  girL  12,  one  of  twins.  We 
have  nine  other  children,  including 
triplets.  My  problem  is  I  am  not  sure 
whether   I   am   adopted.   My  parents 


ivill  show  all  the  baby  pictures  except 
mine.  They  say  they  can't  find  them, 
or  they  are  too  busy.  Now  that  I  am 
older  I  think  they  should  tell  me  the 
truth.  Don't  you? — T.T. 

I  think  parents  should  always  tell 
the  truth  about  such  things.  Young 
people  can  live  with  the  truth  a  lot 
better  than  they  can  with  the  spook\' 
feeling  that  some  dark  secret  lurks  in 
their  past  and  e\erybody  is  afraid  to 
mention  it.  What's  wrong  with  being 
adopted?  The  adopted  child  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  his  parents 
picked  him  out  special.  In  your  case 
\ou  may  already  have  the  truth.  With 
10  children  maybe  your  parents  are 
just  too  busy  to  think  about  getting 
baby  pictures  of  e\'erybod\'. 


oa 


I  am  a  boy,  age  15.  Since  I  was 
in  sixth  grade  I  have  undergone  a 
change  tvhich  I  cannot  understand.  I 
have  become  very  unhappy,  and  as 
a  result  my  grades  in  school  have  gone 
dotrn  terribly,  and  my  belief  in  God 
has  been  slipping.  I  don't  tvant  to  be 
unhappy  all  my  life,  so  can  you  pos- 
sil)ly  tell  me  tchat  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem is,  so  I  can  solve  it? — F.N. 

You  may  be  suffering  from  a  fairly 
t\pical  adolescent  depiession.  For 
some  young  people  this  roots  in  the 
fonlusion  of  the  complicated  new  so- 
cial demands  placed  upon  them.  The 
chenneal  and  plnsical  changes  of 
puberty  don't  make  things  any  easier. 
Vix'id  new  sexual  urgencies  can  mak(> 
vou  feel  guilty  and  afraid.  Depression 
comes  when  you  start  thinking  \ou 
luucn't  got  the  stuff  it  takes  to  make 
it  in  the  world  of  adolescence,  and 
start  hating  yourself  for  it.  Long  talks 
with  a  trusted  friend  or  counselor  can 
help  a  lot.  If  it  gets  worse,  you  and 
your  family  should  talk  with  a  psy- 
chiatrist. 


oa 


/  am  17  and  last  weekend  I  decided 
to  try  smoking.  When  I  first  bought 
cigarettes,  I  took  off  by  myself  to  try 
them.  I  half  expected  to  fall  over 
coughing  and  give  the  whole  thing  up 
after  the  first  puff.  Unfortunately, 
much  to  my  dismay,  I  liked  it!  And 
fioi/'  /  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
stopping.  I  want  to  become  a  minister, 
but  here  I  am  .smoking  and  enjoying 
it.  I  don't  want  to  tell  my  parents,  be- 
cause it  will  break  their  hearts.  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  my  minister,  because  I'm 
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Uoes  God  have  a  word  for  us  each  day?  Many  Christians,  includ- 
ing the  much-revered  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  have  thought  so.  He 
quoted  Acts  6:4,  where  we  read  that  the  disciples  pledged  them- 
selves to  prayer  and  "the  ministry  of  the  word. "  "I  offend  my  office," 
Bonhoeffer  wrote,  "if  I  do  not  look  for  the  word  that  my  Lord  would 
say  to  me  on  that  day."  John  Wesley  picked  his  daily  texts  at  random, 
but  he  knew  his  Bible  so  well  and  depended  on  it  so  completely  that 
he  could  find  some  application  in  every  Scripture.  God's  message  was 
in  Wesley's  own  dedication. 

Uoes   The   United   Methodist   Church   include   all   Methodists? 

Not  by  several  milhon! 

The  list  of  "outside"  Methodists  in  the  United  States  includes  such 
sizable  groups  as  the  African  Mediodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  the  Free  Methodist 
Church.  Tliere  are  a  dozen  or  more  small  groups  like  the  Wesleyans, 
the  Primitives,  the  Congregational  Methodists  and  the  Southern 
Methodists.  Tlirough  the  years  the  Methodist  movement  has  included 
the  Methodist  Unitarians,  Quaker  Methodists,  Teetotal  Methodists, 
Tent  Methodists,  and  Church  Methodists. 

Many  countries  have  autonomous  Mediodist  churches  (Mexico, 
Brazil,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  to  name  only  a  few)  and  these 
arc  independent  of  United  Methodism. 

The  Methodist  bodies  of  the  world  number  18,824,352  members 
and  43,181,267  constituents. 

Is  a  college  chaplain  different  from  a  college  pastor?  Yes;  the 
chaplain  works  within  the  school  and  is  related  to  its  structure,  while 
the  pastor  works  outside  and  is  related  to  the  denomination  or,  in 
some  cases,  more  than  one  denomination. 

They  are  both  in\olved  in  the  campus  ministry,  with  a  distincti\e 
mission  and  a  single  mandate.  As  Phillip  E.  Hammond  puts  it  in  The 
Campus  CIcr<iyin(in  (Basic  Books,  $5.95),  "Each  identifies  the  clien- 
tele (the  university  community),  the  message  to  be  imparted  (the 
Cospel),  and  the  desired  outcome  (the  community's  commitment, 
leading  to  Christian  fellowship)." 

T.  Olio  Nail,  lonR-time  editor  of  the  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  and  former  head  of  the 
Minnesota  Area,  now  is  episcopal  leader  of  the  Hong  Kong-Taiwan  Area  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.   Address  questions  in  care  of  TOGETHER,    Box  423,    Park   Ridge,    III.   60068.— EDITORS 
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afraid  it  would  ruin  his  image  of  me. 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  Cod  because  I 
don't  really  want  to  stop.  What  can  I 
do?—J.W. 

The  key  is  in  your  last  sentence. 
You  must  decide,  clearly  and 
definitely,  who  you  are  and  what  you 
will  do — then  pay  the  price.  If  you 
decide  to  continue  smoking,  the  price 
will  be  tobacco  addiction,  risk  to 
health,  and  perhaps  some  vocational 
embarrassment.  If  you  decide  to  quit, 
the  price  will  be  loss  of  a  pleasant 
drug  effect,  and  giving  up  the  in- 
toxicating feeling  of  participating  in 
an  adult  ritual. 

Since  you  are  not  yet  chemicalK 
hooked,  you  must  be  brainwashed  by 
the  ads  associating  smoking  with  all 
things  beautiful,  lively,  and  sexy. 
Fortunately,  young  people  are  begin- 
ning to  see  through  Madison  Avenue 
phoniness. 
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I'm  a  girl,  14.  Vtn  having  some 
problems  in  school.  A  bunch  of  boys 
and  a  few  girls  are  calling  me  dirty 
names,  like  "skunk"  and  "nigger."  I 
must  admit  I  am  dark-complexioned 
and  have  black  hair,  and  I'm  not  very 
cute.  Most  of  the  kids  belong  to  a 
United  Methodist  church  and  the 
youth  fellowship  which  I  attend  regu- 
larly. Do  you  call  these  kids  true 
Christians?  Please  help  or  I'll  fail  in 
school.  What  should  I  do? — J.S, 

Your  town  sounds  more  like  Lord 
of  the  Flies  than  a  Chi-istian  commu- 
nity. Don't  try  to  bear  this  burden 
alone.  Find  an  understanding  adult — 
your  minister,  youth  counselor,  or  a 
teacher.  Meet  for  a  half-hour  or  so 
each  week  and  talk  about  your  feel- 
ings of  grief,  rejection,  and  anger  in 
this  situation.  After  a  few  talks,  see  if 
the  adult  can  draw  in  tfuee  or  four  of 
the  more  reasonable  kids  to  talk  it 
o\er  with  you.  Let  them  help  run 
interference  for  you.  If  they  offer  sug- 
gestions on  ways  to  improve  youf 
grooming  or  social  style,  listen  and 
learn.  You  may  not  be  too  cute,  but 
vou  are  one  of  God's  daughters,  and 
therefore  beautiful  inside.  With  a  little 
help,  you  will  learn  how  to  make  that 
beaut v  show. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
proljicms,  your  icorrics,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
tlirough  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
do  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  6006S.— Editors 
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By  NEWMAN  CRYER 
Associate  Editor 


Just  to  see  what  it  is  like,  step  cautiously 

center  in  your  town.  Ours  is  called  "The  C 

located  in  an  old  factory  ouilding  converted  a  few  years 

ago  into  a  teen  dance  arena  and  canteen. 

Ask  the  head  police  officer  if  it  is  all  right  to  look 
inside,  and  chances  are  he  will  wave  you  in.  The  sound 
will  be  unbelievably  loud- like  standing  between  two  fast 
freight  trains  carrying  batteries  of  cannon. booming  to  the 
beat  of  amplified  trumpet    and  guitars. 

There,  bathed  in  weird  lighting,  you  will  find  today's 
teen  generation.  They  dress  differently,  think  differently, 


have  a  style  different  from  any  previous  generation.  Alto- 
gether they  are  around  19  million  strong. 

This  is  the  group  The  United  Methodist  Church  is  trying 
to  reach  with  an  all-new  series  of  action  study  resources 
keyed  to  the  style  of  today's  youth.  On  the  first  Sunday 
in  September,  young  people  in  the  12-to-18  age  range 
will  be  using  these  new  study  resources  for  the  first  time. 
They  are  part  of  a  completely  revamped  plan  for  youth 
Christian  education. 

The  materials  were  prepared  in  Nashville  by  the  Edi- 
torial Division  of  the  former  Methodist  Board  of  Education 
and  published  by  The  Methodist  Publishing  House.  But 
Methodists  and  Evangelical  United  Brethren  worked  to- 
gether in  planning  them  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
the  official  Methodist-EUB  union  last  April. 

Why  is  a  new  youth  curriculum  needed?  Miss  Rowena 
Ferguson,  who  heads  the  staff  of  10  editors  who  devel- 
oped the  25  magazines  and  books  in  the  resources 
arsenal,  says: 

"There  had  not  been  a  major  revision  since  1952.  Today 
we  live  in  a  very  different  world.  The  young  people  them- 


selves are  different,  and  the  kinds  of  educational  ex- 
periences available  to  them  are  much  different.  Our 
modes  of  communication  are  more  accessible.  So  the 
time  had  come  to  do  it." 

The  new  United  Methodist  materials  for  youths  round 
out  a  complete  curriculum  package  for  every  age  group. 
New  materials  for  children  were  introduced  in  1964,  and 
last  year  a  completely  revised  set  of  adult  resources  were 
released. 

Another  question  about  the  new  youth  materials  is 
whether  they  can  be  one  important  means  of  reaching  a 
significant  portion  of  today's  young  people.  If  reflecting 
the  pace  and  style  of  today's  world  will  help,  there  is  a 
good  chance  they  will  be.  The  accent  is  on  modern 
design,  with  photos  and  art  mirroring  youths'  variety  of 
moods,  from  joyous  celebration  to  thoughtful  decision- 
making. 

Texts  and  study  courses  will  take  a  variety  of  forms, 
including  interpretive  reports,  dialogues,  and  fact  pieces 
that  are  intended  to  invite  study  and  discussion. 

But  the  new  emphasis  will  be  more  on  people  than  on 
materials.  The  resources  will  deal  with  issues  and  ideas 
that  youths  want  to  talk  about — sex  and  dating,  rule- 
keeping,  problems  with  parents,  fun  and  folk  rock,  sports, 
cars,  movies,  politics — all  treated  in  ways  that  young 
persons,  who  were  consulted  in  the  process  of  the  cur- 
riculum revamping,  thought  would  appeal  to  them. 

Word  came  to  the  editors,  through  curriculum  work- 


shops and  listening  posts  in  all  regions  of  the  country: 

"Make  the  materials  contemporary.  Don't  make  them 
look  like  Sunday-school  books." 

"Stay  away  from  traditional  'Cod  talk'  as  much  as  you 
can." 

"We  want  solid  material,  but  not  like  we  get  in  school." 

The  new  resources  present  a  lot  of  information  about 
life,  its  editors  say,  but  avoid  dogmatic  conclusions  that 
must  be  accepted. 

Young  people  will  be  encouraged  to  establish  their  own 
goals  and  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions  freely,  using  as 
guidelines  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  heritage. 

The  new  materials  will  encourage  youths  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  such  matters  as  marriage,  adult  ceremonies, 
the  draft,  freedom,  careers  and  jobs,  money,  and  loneli- 
ness. One  basic  goal  is  to  help  each  student  find  meaning 
in  life  through  the  discovery  of  his  own  self-identity. 

The  new  study  tools  will  bring  to  bear  the  best  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  theology,  psychology,  and 
other  social  sciences,  but  presented  in  the  contemporary 
language  that  youths  understand  and  use  every  day.  A 
Christian  Word  Book  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  dictionary 
for  today's  youths,  interpreting  traditional  beliefs  and 
symbols  that  are  part  of  the  church's  heritage. 

The  new  resources  will  provide  more  flexibility  of  study 
settings  than  the  old  ones  did.  They  will  be  produced 
for  use  in  three  basic  types  of  settings:  (1)  regular  weekly 
classes,  (2)  weekend  sessions,  such  as  retreats,  and 
(3)  schools  of  religion,  once  or  twice  a  year,  for  both 
junior  and  senior-high  students. 

For  the  weekly  classes,  materials  will  include  a  publica- 
tion for  the  students,  a  guide  for  teachers  or  leaders,  and 
a  resources  kit  with  art,  photos,  filmslips,  and  three- 
dimensional  models. 

For  weekend  study,  Week  End  Pacs  will  keep  students 
busy  for  48  hours  in  creative  ways,  making  use  of  many 
of  today's  varied  media.  School  of  religion  materials  will 
consist  of  a  new  series  of  colorfully  illustrated  paperback 
books,  graded  for  early  or  late  teens. 

For  occasional  settings,  the  new  materials  provide  for 
such  events  as  responding  to  life  through  improvisation 
with  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Or  a  group  might 
listen  to  a  play  reading,  then  explore  the  meaning  of  this 
play  in  terms  of  what  it  says  about  life,  our  times,  faith, 
the  human  condition. 

A  semiannual  publication  in  large  format  for  senior 
highs,  called  Commonlife,  will  present  concrete  issues 
and  concerns,  such  as  "How  can  I  deal  with  loneliness?" 
"What's  wrong  with  using  LSD?"  and  "How  can  I  know 
what  is  right  when  different  churches  take  differing  stands 
on  issues  like  drinking?" 

Commonlife  Bulletins  issued  twice  each  quarter,  will 
deal  with  unexpected  topics  that  arise  on  the  news  fronts 
while  they  are  still  timely. 

All  the  new  resources  will  be  introduced  in  September 
except  the  paperback  books.  These  will  not  be  ready  for 
distribution  until  1969.  Eventually,  materials  will  be  pub- 
lished for  special  groups  such  as  those  from  broken 
homes,  dropouts,  those  culturally  or  economically  de- 
prived,  and    those   growing   up   with   only   one   parent. 

The  new  curriculum  plan  for  youths  recommends  100 
hours  of  study  each  year.  But  the  editors  say  the  materials 
are  designed  so  that  they  can  be  used,  if  necessary,  on  the 
basis  of  one-hour  study  periods  each  week. 

At  any  rate,  high-school-age  youths  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  will  have  plenty  of  tools  to  work  with 
if  they  want  solid  guidelines  for  dealing  with  life's  real 
issues  in  the  context  of  a  Christian  faith.  After  all,  say  the 
editors,  this  is  the  least  of  the  demands  on  all  of  us  in 
these  fast-moving  times.  □ 
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In  their  third  year  in  Chicago,  members  of  a  men's  order  from  Taize,  in  rural  France,  lead  discussions 
with  city  dwellers  and  suburbanites.  They  work  in  neighborhoods  of  affluence  and  poverty. 


Text  by  Newman  Cryer  /  Pictures  by  George  P.  Miller 
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LOMENTS  after  I  pushed  the 
doorbell  button  at  a  shabby  apart- 
ment house  near  Chicago's  most 
glittering  nightclub  district,  the 
lock  clicked  and  Brother  Frank 
opened  the  door  beaming  a  warm 
welcome. 

"Won't  you  come  in  out  of  the 
cold?"  he  invited  in  perfect  English 
accented  with  the  measured  enun- 
ciation of  a  European. 

For  more  than  a  year  I  had 
been  hearing  about  members  of  the 
Protestant  brotherhood  in  I'rance 
who  had  come  to  the  Midwest  to 
set  up  a  temporaiy  outpost. 

When  they  first  arrived  in  CJhi- 
cago,  in  the  fall  of  1966,  they  es- 
tablished an  interfaith  community 
Soudi-Side  black  ghetto.  Last 


HI  a 


summer  they  moved  to  their  pii-s- 
ent  location  on  the  near  North  Side. 
Its  people  are  a  conglomerate  of 
young  marrieds,  elderK'  pensioners, 
and  night  people  without  roots. 
Just  across  one  street  is  a  Xegro- 
Puerto  Rican  enclave  in  buildings 
bearing  the  typical  marks  of  di- 
lapidation. Only  an  eas\-  stroll  awa\ 
are  some  of  the  city's  newest  and 
finest  high-rise  apartments,  ihv 
PUuboy  Club,  and  the  Moody  bi- 
ble Institute  headcjuarters. 

"Would  \ou  like  to  put  >c)ur 
things  in  our  guest  room  now?" 
lirother   I'^rank  asked.  ■Jt   is  just  a 

All  old  Chicago  rote  house  is 

home  base  for  scccn  brothers  of  Taizr 

and  ihrce  Franciscan  monks. 
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Taizc  is  self-supporting.  Brother  Jcan-Taid  tcorks  xcitli  volunteers  at  Friendship  House  (left)  in  a  block  ghetto 
community  center.   Brother  Pascal   (right)   programs  computers  at  a  management  consulting  firm. 


half  block  away."  We  hurried 
through  a  five-degree  February 
cold  spell,  across  a  wide  street  to 
the  ghetto  side. 

Brother  Frank  tried  the  key,  but 
it  didn't  want  to  work.  Suddenly, 
the  door  was  pushed  open  from  the 
inside  and  a  woman  drawled  a 
"Howdy"  with  an  Appalachian 
twang.  Then  an  old  man  with  a 
cane  hobbled  out.  Going  up  four 
Hights  in  the  rickety  elevator,  we 
heard  snatches  of  conversation  in 
Spanish. 

The  guest  room  was  really  a  two- 
room  apartment.  There  Brother 
Frank  introduced  me  to  a  lean 
blond  youth  with  ,  earnest  but 
friendly  blue  eyes.  "This  is  Brother 
Johan.  He  sleeps  here  and  keeps 
the  apartment.  We  have  frequent 
visitors."  So  began  my  visit  to  the 
Taize  Community  in  Chicago. 

Within  15  minutes  Brother  Frank 
and  I  were  back  in  the  dining  room 
of  the  Taize  Community's  house, 
talking  over  cups  of  hot  coffee 
while  Brother  Philippe  prepared  a 
lunch  of  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
sliced  meat  loaf,  and  fruit. 

Brother  Frank  began  to  explain 
about  the  six  brothers  and  one 
young  layman  from  France  who 
had  come  4,300  miles  from  their 
monastic-t\pe  home  to  be  joined 
by  three  Roman  Catholic  Francis- 
can monks  in  a  self-supporting 
brotherhood  in  llie  heart  of  an 
American  city. 

Home  base  for  the  Protestant 
brotliers  is  an  old  chateau  in  the 


tiny  rural  village  of  Taize  (pro- 
nounced Teh-zay)  in  east-central 
France.  There  about  70  men  live 
a  common  fife  of  shared  property, 
celibacy,  and  acceptance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  order.  [See  The 
Brothers  of  Taize,  March,  1965, 
page  34.] 

They  welcome  into  their  20-year- 
old  brotherhood  any  man  from  any 
Protestant  denomination  who,  by 
entering  the  community  (a  Ufetime 
commitment),  does  not  cut  himself 
off  from  his  own  church.  So  far  no 
brother  has  come  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Orthodox  churches,  al- 
though both  have  set  up  small  com- 
munities of  their  own  in  Taize. 

The  three  Franciscans  who  live 
at  the  house  in  Chicago  have  full 
permission  from  the  head  of  their 
order  to  spend  one  year  in  the 
brotherhood.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  share  with  others  in  the 
elements  of  the  Catholic  Mass  or 
the  Protestant  Eucharist,  but  other- 
wise they  do  even,i:hing  in  com- 
mon. 

The  presence  of  the  Brothers  of 
Taize  in  Chicago  is  an  expression 
of  their  special  approach  to  Chris- 
tian life.  Theirs  is  an  interfaith 
and  interracial  community'.  They 
have  no  social  program.  If  you  ask 
what  they  do,  their  first  answer  is 
simply,  "We  live  here." 

Tlieir  impact  on  the  cit>'  is  made 
through  small,  daily  encounters 
with  people  they  meet  at  work  or 
on  the  street  in  the  course  of  their 
\aried    occupations,    plus    contacts 


with  visitors  who  come  to  the 
house. 

Brother  Frank,  whose  title  in 
French  is  "Je  responsable,"  is  the 
brother  in  charge.  They  talk  things 
over  together  each  morning  before 
breakfast,  at  other  meals,  or  on 
Wednesday  evenings  during  their 
"family"  night  together.  As  head  of 
the  group,  Brother  Frank  leads  in 
reaching  consensus  on  various  mat- 
ters that  come  up. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  live  together 
the  life  of  brotherly  love,  share 
everything  we  have,  come  together 
every  day  for  common  prayer,  be 
faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  and  to  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  and  to  live  the  joy,  simpHc- 
ity,  mercy  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Beatitudes,"  he  sa\s. 

But  life  in  the  brotherhood  is  no 
escape  from  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, members  see  it  as  their  chal- 
lenge to  become  an  extension  of 
their  community  into  everyday  life. 
Small  groups  are  Hving  temporarily 
in  Brazil,  Ivon,^  Coast,  Rwanda, 
and  the  Niger  Republic  as  well  as 
in  Chicago. 

Taize  is  self-supporting  wherever 
the  brothers  go.  Some  work  at  vari- 
ovis  jobs  to  support  the  group  while 
others  study  for  specialized  tasks 
or  do  volunteer  work.  These  monks 
make  themselves  a  part  of  the 
neighborhood  where\er  they  are. 
They  are  highly  mobile  and  flexible, 
and  free  to  mo\"e  wherever  die\'  feel 
they  can  make  their  best  witness 
as  Christians. 


Brother  Pascal,  for  example,  is 
a  research  assistant  in  computer 
programming  with  a  large  manage- 
ment consulting  firm.  Tra\eling  to 
and  from  work  with  his  briefcase 
and  his  dark  suit,  he  looks  like  other 
young  business  executives.  But  he 
sees  his  work  as  a  way  of  fulfilling 
his  Christian  vocation. 

"My  presence  here  is  a  kind  of 
experiment,"  he  told  me  in  his 
office.  "I  feel  the  tension  between 
life  in  our  community'  and  the  world 
of  computers.  But  it  is  creative 
tension.  There  is  an  element  of 
mystery  about  the  Christian  pi'es- 
ence,  so  I  have  difficulty  even  ar- 
ticulating it.  But  I  can  feel  it." 

Brother  Jean-Paul  works  five 
days  a  week  at  Friendship  House, 
an  interracial  center  in  the  hub  of 
Chicago's  largest  Negro  ghetto. 
Today  a  small  white  staff  carries 
on  in  a  sea  of  dark  faces,  amid 
rising  racial  tensions. 

"I  feel  that  my  vocation  is  being 
available  to  the  people  who  live 
here,"  Brother  Jean-Paul  told  me. 
"Coming  here  day  after  day,  I  can 
begin  to  understand  how  black 
people  feel,  how  they  are  trapped 
in  a  ghetto  culture,  how  they  arc 
frustrated  and  discouraged." 

Brother  Paul,  one  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, works  afternoons  in  the 
Vanguard  Bookstore  ministry,  or- 
ganized last  winter  on  Chicago's 
near  North  Side  by  a  group  of  seven 
ministers  who  take  turns  minding 
the  store.  It  is  a  place  where  any- 
one can  come  in  off  the  street  to 
browse  or  sit  and  talk  over  coffee, 
which  is  brewed  continuously  from 
noon  until  3  or  4  a.m. 

Brother  Paul  sees  his  work  as  a 
listening  ministry.  lie  has  the 
cliance  to  listen  to  motorcycle  rid- 
ers, young  divorcees,  members  of 
rock  groups,  and  LSD  users  coming 
off  a  bad  "trip." 

One  hippie  he  met  who  attended 
worship  in  the  chapel  at  the  Taize 
house  said  he  thought  it  was  "very 
mystical."  Later  he  baked  a  cake  for 
the  brothers. 

Brother  Mel  is  on  a  10-man  main- 
tenance crew  in  a  big  downtown 
bank  building.  He  is  known  by  his 
associates  as  "John,"  and  only  his 
supervisor  and  a  few  personnel 
higher-ups  are  aware  that  he  is  a 
Franciscan  friar. 

Patrick,  the  young  layman  from 


Prayers  arc  said  three  times  each  datj  in  a  basement  chapel  at  Taize 
house,  and  Hoh/  Communion  is  celebrated  every  week. 


France,  spent  several  months  help- 
ing VISTA  workers  organize  a  food- 
buying  club  among  poor  families  in 
a  nearby  Catholic  parish. 

Brother  Earl  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  a  Chicago  seminary,  while 
Brother  Philippe  has  worked  part 
time  as  a  short-order  cook  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Their  diverse  occupations  keep 
(he  brothers  in  touch  with  the  real 
world  of  work  and  human  relation- 
ships. Around  their  dinner  table, 
when  all  have  come  in  from  daily 
occupations  and  have  said  iheir 
evening  prayers,  they  talk  about 
happenings  of  the  day,  people  they 
have  met,  news  they  have  heard. 

Chores  around  the  house  are 
shared.  Brother  Jacques,  who 
studies  a  great  deal  and  speaks 
frequently  to  groups,  does  the  laun- 
dry. Evenone  pitches  in  to  do 
dishes  and  clean  up  after  meals, 
taking  turns  at  the  sink.  And  Satur- 
day is  housecleaning  time. 


Tliere  is  a  rhythm  to  life  in  the 
house  that  \ou  feel  even  during  a 
short  visit.  The  brothers  go  out  to 
work  and  come  in  for  worship  and 
fellowship.  They  have  rhythm  oi 
work  and  worshiii.  Like  a  family, 
lluy  entertain  visitors  and  spend 
time  alone.  Each  brother  has  his 
own  room  whose  sanctit\'  is  re- 
spected by  the  others.  It  is  a  place 
of  escape  from  the  tensions  ol 
crowded  living  in  a  great  cit>'. 

Prayers  are  said  three  times  a 
dav  in  a  worshijiful  chapel  the 
brothers  made  in  llie  Ijascincnt  ol 
their  simple  but  orderK  house.  The 
service  includes  readings  Irom  the 
Bible  and  time  for  silent  medita- 
tion. \'isitors  are  welcome  at  most 
services,  and  the  New  Testament  is 
their  basic  resource. 

Sometimes  visitors  pop  in  un- 
expectedly, like  10-year-old  KaKin, 
who  likes  the  hot  chocolate  Patrick 
often  fixes  for  him. 

In  a  small  third-floor  room,  the 
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Ijiollii'is  occasionally  watch  Iclc- 
visioii  or  read  books  from  their 
small  library.  Or  tlicy  listen  to 
records  on  a  portable  stereo  phono- 
graph. Their  collection  includes 
some  excellent  organ  music  re- 
corded by  one  of  their  brothers  in 
the  Church  of  Reconciliation  in 
Taize.  He  will  be  in  the  U.S.  this 
year  for  a  series  of  concerts. 

Trying  to  reconcile,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  people  of  all  classes,  re- 
ligions, and  races  is  the  way  of  life 
for  the  brothers.  "We  try  to  dis- 
cover the  image  of  Christ  in  peo- 
ple," Brother  Frank  says. 

Groups  come  for  discussion  ses- 
sions led  by  one  of  the  brothers: 
students  from  various  denomina- 
tions. Catholic  high-school  girls  and 
their  teachers,  wives  of  the  staflF 
ministers  at  Chicago's  Urban  Train- 
ing Center,  young  married  couples. 

Individuals  come  to  talk  about 
matters  of  mutual  concern:  a  theo- 
logical student  active  in  the  draft- 
resisters  movement,  a  Maryknoll 
missionary  priest  on  furlough  from 
Africa,  the  leader  of  a  Swedish 
Lutheran  brotherhood. 

The  brothers  also  go  out  fre- 
quently to  speak  on  college  cam- 
puses, at  theological  schools,  and 
in  churches.  They  led  the  initial 
meeting  of  a  group  of  Catholic 
priests  and  Protestant  ministers 
from  the  city's  northwest  suburbs 
in  what  some  hope  will  become 
a  regular  dialogue  group. 

The  brothers,  in  such  instances, 
act  as  a  catalyst  or  provide  neutral 


mccliug  ground  lor  conversations 
between  diverse  groups  which  have 
had  little  or  no  contact  before. 

"Every  move  toward  the  future 
has  to  be  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  unity  of  the  church,"  Brother 
Frank  says.  "Before  a  person  thinks 
of  himself  as  a  Methodist  or  a 
Presbyterian,  he  should  inquire 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian." 

They  feel  that  their  ceUbate 
life  is  a  response  to  the  calling  of 
Christ.  "We  accept  celibacy  not  for 
itself,  and  not  as  a  virtue,  but  be- 
cause we  feel  that  we  would  be 
disobedient  to  God  if  we  lived  in  a 
different  way,"  Brother  Frank  says. 

"We  always  take  as  our  reference 
point,"  he  explains,  "the  first  com- 
mimity  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem. 
We  try  to  live  hke  the  first  apostles, 
sharing  what  we  are  and  what  we 
have  in  gladness  and  joy.  We  seek 
to  be  obedient  and  let  God  do  what 
he  will  with  our  Uves." 

The  Franciscans  came  to  live 
with  the  Brothers  of  Taize  because 
of  their  desire  for  the  associations  of 
a  smaller  group  than  they  find  in 
most  monasteries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  orders.  They  also  want  the 
ecumenical  experience  of  living 
with  people  of  other  denomina- 
tions. 

Although  there  is  much  inter- 
est in  Taize  among  Roman  Catholic 
monastic  orders,  not  all  agree  with 
their  approach.  Father  Sigmund 
Dragastin,  a  Franciscan  sociologist 
who  visited  their  house  many  times 
during  their  first  year  in  Chicago, 


icels  that  llic  ecumenical  communi- 
ty does  not  offer  the  best  model  for 
Christian  mission  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

The  brothers'  style  of  community, 
he  has  written,  "is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  Christian  mission 
in  our  time."  He  adds:  "The 
brothers  are  ill-equipped  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto  or  to 
engage  in  political  activity  even  at 
the  community-organization  level. 
They  opted  simply  to  be  good 
neighbors." 

But  the  Rev.  Bede  Graham,  of 
the  Trappist  abbey  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  on  visiting  the  Taize  Com- 
munity in  Chicago,  wrote,  "I  think 
the  Brothers  of  Taize  are  a  very 
important  first  attempt  to  reexpress 
monasticism  in  this  [urban]  situa- 
tion of  modem  man." 

In  response  to  such  critiques. 
Brother  Frank  says,  "We  do  not 
seek  to  measure  our  influence  or  to 
see  what  we  have  accompHshed. 
Our  thinking  is  on  a  different  level. 

"We  constantly  tr\'  to  see  how  far 
away  we  are  from  being  the  seed 
that  has  to  fall  in  the  earth  and 
die  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
God  to  create  the  fruits  that  may 
come  of  our  efforts,"  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  New  Testament  analogy. 

"W'e  must  be  looked  at  on  our 
own  terms.  We  have  no  pretensions 
about  what  we  are.  We  ask  only 
that  people  give  us  the  freedom  to 
live  our  calling  as  we  understand 
it.  We  do  not  presume  to  judge  the 
ways  others  fulfill  their  Christian 
calling;  neither  do  we  attempt  to 
be   a  model   for  ever>one." 

The  Brothers  of  Taize  expect 
to  stay  one  more  year  in  Chica- 
go. There  ma\'  be  some  new  faces, 
following  the  return  of  some  to 
France  this  summer  to  report  on 
their  \'ear,  but  their  way  of  life 
will  continue. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  their 
impact  on  an  American  cit}%  and 
t!ie\  do  not  attempt  it  themselves. 
As  an  outsider  who  has  knelt  with 
them  in  pra\er,  shared  the  hospi- 
tahty  of  their  table,  and  watched 
them  in  their  varied  daily  work,  I 
can  say  that  Chicago  is  a  better 
place  because  they  are  here,        D 

Kahin,  a  neighborhood  boy, 
visits  often  with  Brother  Frank 
who  is  leader  of  the  house. 
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A  Stranger  Meets  Love 

Would  he  be  welcomed  in  a  strange  town,  a  new  church? 


I 


T  WAS  A  clear,  cool  fall  e\'cning 
in  September,  1960,  and  I  was  driv- 
ing west  toward  Gettj'sburg,  S.Dak. 
This  was  my  first  trip  to  the  "land 
of  infinite  variety."  I  wondered 
what  type  of  people  lived  there. 
Was  there  a  Methodist  church? 
How  would  the  congregation  wel- 
come such  a  stranger  as  I? 

At  last,  the  town  loomed  in  the 
distance.  Spotting  a  drive-in  food 
stand,  I  turned  off  the  highway. 
\\'hi]e  I  ate,  I  noticed  people  in 
nearby  cars  staring  at  me.  Then  I 
drove  on  to  my  final  destination,  an 
Air  Force  radar  station  a  few  miles 
away. 

During  the  next  week  I  ques- 
tioned some  of  my  co-workers  about 
the  town  and  its  people,  but  their 
noncommittal  shrugs  told  me  that 
I  would  ha\e  to  see  for  myself.  So, 
Sunday  morning,  I  set  out  to  attend 
church.  It  was  a  little  past  eleven 
o'clock  when  I  arri\'ed  tliere,  and 
the  choir  was  singing  tlie  proces- 
sional. Peering  in  the  door,  I  saw 
lliat  the  church  was  full.  I  reached 
for  the  doorknob,  started  to  turn 
it — and  stopped. 

Suppose  the  door  creaked?  E\  cry 


By  WILLIAM   L.   LINDSEY 


head  would  turn  around  to  focus  on 
me.  So,  slowly,  I  withdrew  my 
hand,  turned  around,  and  went 
down  the  steps. 

The  following  Sunday  I  was  at 
tlie  church  10  minutes  before  the 
serxices  were  to  begin.  I  took  a 
deep  breath,  s(juared  my  shoulders, 
entered,  and  sat  down  in  the  first 
seat  available. 

"I  beg  your  pardon. " 

I  nearly  jumped  out  of  the  seat. 
Then  a  soft  voice  said,  "I  just  want 
to  welcome  you  to  our  church."  I 
looked  into  friendly  eyes  and 
found  myself  smiling. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  felt  my 
breath  lea\'e  me  in  one  big  whoosh. 

After  the  ser\  ice,  I  was  practi- 
cally mobbed  by  the  people,  intro- 
tlucing  themsehes  and  making  me 
feel  at  home.  The  pastor  invited  me 
to  stay  for  the  church  supper,  but 
I  declined,  thinking  a  stranger 
would  be  out  of  i^lace  among  the 
members.  He  persisted,  saying  it 
was  especially  for  new  people,  to 
help  them  feel  that  they  were  not 
considered  as  strangers  but  as  fel- 
low Christians.  This  really  struck 
home,  so  I  stayed  for  the  supper 


— and   enjoyed   myself  \'ery   much. 

No  longer  feeling  like  a  stranger, 
I  found  myself  with  more  in\ita- 
tions  and  things  to  do  than  I  had 
time  for.  I  joined  the  choir,  had  my 
church  membership  transferred, 
was  accepted,  became  a  church- 
school  teacher,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Men,  and  met  a  legion 
of  wonderful  Christian  people. 

One  of  my  more  memorable  ex- 
periences occurred  at  the  annual 
election  of  Methodist  Men  officers. 
The  outgoing  president  called  for 
nominations.  Someone  promptly 
nominated  him  and  I  seconded  it.  I 
could  not  beliexe  my  ears  when  1 
heard  a  familiar  name.  Everyone 
was  looking  at  me. 

"Well,  how  about  it.  Bill?"  the 
l)resident  asked.  "\\'ill  you  accept 
the  nomination?"  I  just  sat  there 
with  my  mouth  wide  open  and 
nothing  coming  out. 

Kinally  I  managed  to  croak, 
"Who,  me?"  and  I  heard  the  pastor 
say,  "Thank  goodness!  I  thought  for 
a  moment  he  had  swallowed  his 
tongue!"  E\'eryone  laughed. 

I  stood  up  to  protest  that  I  was 
not  qualified,  had  not  been  in  the 
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organization  long  enough,  and  so 
on,  but  to  no  axail.  In  a  small  voice, 
I  accepted  the  nomination  and  was 
elected  unanimously.  I  had  arrived 
a  total  stranger  and,  in  less  than  six 
months,  my  fellow  Christians  had 
made  me  feel  as  though  I  had  been 
there  for  years. 

We  worked  hard  during  the  next 
year,  but  it  was  fun.  One  of  the  first 
Methodist  Men  projects  was  a 
community-wide  auction  to  raise 
funds  for  a  Community  Nursing 
Home  for  the  Aged.  We  called  on 
people  for  items,  held  committee 
meetings,  provided  transportation 
for  pickup  of  items,  advertised,  and 
attended  to  a  thousand  and  one 
other  details. 

The  night  before  the  event  it 
poured  buckets.  I  was  heartsick. 
But  the  morning  dawned  bright. 
People  came  from  all  over  the  coun- 
ty to  see  what  we  had  to  offer — 
which  included  everything  from 
pickle  jars  to  tractors.  All  through 
the  day  and  into  the  late  evening 
we  worked,  until  the  last  item  had 
been  auctioned  off. 

I  had  thought  about  $500  would 
be  a  nice,  round  figure.  So  I  was 
astounded  when  told  that  we  had 
raised  more  than  $1,300. 

Later,  driving  home,  I  thought  of 
the  many  willing  hands,  hearts, 
backs,  and  pocketbooks  which  had 
made  the  auction  a  success.  I  had 
seen  America  in  action;  Americans 
putting  their  all  into  a  project 
which  would  benefit  everyone  in 
the  community.  The  fact  that  I  had 


a  small  share  in  it  made  me  feel 
very  good  inside. 

Another  project  we  sponsored 
which  gave  me  many  happy  mem- 
ories was  a  mother-daughter  ban- 
quet in  the  church  basement.  Once 
again  I  enjoyed  the  cabinet  meet- 
ings, the  co-ordination  for  publicity, 
food  arrangements,  lining  up  wait- 
ers, and  myriad  other  details. 

We  had  estimated  that  die 
church  would  hold  150  people,  and 
the  tables  that  night  were  crowded. 
After  the  meal,  I  walked  witli  halt- 
ing steps  to  the  center  of  the  floor, 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  started  the 
program. 

High-school  boys  and  girls 
played  and  sang.  There  even  was  a 
duet  by  the  pastor  and  an  ex- 
stranger  named  Bill,  after  which  I 
introduced  the  kitchen  crew — men 
who  had  astonished  the  ladies  with 
their  cooking.  I  also  introduced  the 
waiters — airmen  from  the  radar 
station  who  made  a  tremendous  im- 
pression on  our  guests. 

Shortly  after  that  I  received  no- 
tice that  I  would  be  transferred.  I 
dreaded  the  coming  separation,  for 
I  had  come  to  love  these  people  with 
hearts  as  great  as  the  wide  open 
spaces — these  people  who  wel- 
comed me  so  openly,  and  warmly. 

They  even  wanted  to  give  me  a 
send-off.  On  the  night  of  the 
scheduled  event,  I  found  myself 
walking  with  heavy  heart  down  the 
steps  to  the  church  basement.  I 
did  my  best  to  be  cheerful  while 
we  played  games  and  paused  for 


1  ransformation 


A  reed  may  seem  a  wretched  thing 
to  which  no  loveliness  could  cling  .  .  . 
till  dew.  and  sunlight  meet,  embrace 
upon  the  sallow  bark; 
then  rainbows  mark 
their  tr}'sting  place. 

A  man  may  seem  a  hollow  stalk 

(that  somehow  won  the  power  to  walk)   .  .  . 

till  kind  words  conic  and  cut  the  thin 

dead  shell,  lay  bare  the  .sheen, 

the  pulsing  green 

of  life  within. 

— June  E.  I'oyk 


refreshments.  But  then  I  began  to 
think  of  slipping  away  unnoticed, 
for  I  had  dreaded  what  was  next 
on  tlie  program.  Before  I  tried, 
a  fellow  church-school  teacher 
rapped  on  a  small  table  for  silence. 
Then  he  spoke: 

"My  friends,  all  of  us  know  why 
we  are  here  tonight.  We  are  here 
to  bring  to  trial  one  who  has  opiMi- 
ly  and  callously  deserted  his  post 
during  a  time  of  great  need.  This 
court  will  now  come  to  order,  and 
the  ease  of  the  Mediodist  Men 
versus  Bill  Lindsey  will  begin." 

The  words  were  spoken  witli 
such  gravity  that  for  a  moment  I 
thought  I  really  was  in  a  court- 
room. I  was  directed  to  take  a  seat 
with  my  counsel  (the  pastor)  and 
be  judged.  In  short  order,  I  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  crime. 

I  could  not  look  at  any  of  them, 
nor  reply  to  any  of  their  questions. 
My  counsel  said  I  was  the  poorest 
defendant  he  had  e\'er  tried  to  get 
acquitted. 

With  that,  the  judge  turned  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  stand. 

When  I  did,  he  handed  me  a 
beautiful  leather  wallet.  Inside  was 
a  check  for  a  million  mellow  mem- 
ories payable  to  me  from  all  my 
friends,  and  each  of  them  had 
signed  it. 

I  could  feel  my  emotion  flooding 
over,  and  my  throat  constricted 
with  the  effort  of  trying  to  hold  it 
back.  All  I  could  think  was  how 
crazy  and  wonderful  they  were. 

Their  names  will  blaze  in  my 
memory  like  a  shining  star  for  the 
rest  of  my  life — names  such  as 
Stucke,  Fransen,  Henibd,  Brekke. 
Seheller,  Frankhauser,  Glodt. 
Myers,  Hinckley,  Sloat,  LaRosh. 
Rasmussen,  Collins,  Hutchinson. 
Larson,  Moorehead,  Haag,  Peder- 
son,  Stilegebouer,  Curl,  Strickland, 
Sehroyer,  Hansen,  \^a\Ta,  Thelin, 
Nauman,  and  Anderson. 

You  may  be  wondering  why  I 
have  put  this  very  ordinary  story  of 
human  relations  in  writing.  This 
stranger  who  met  love,  this  man 
who  had  never  been  so  warmly  wel- 
comed in  his  18  years  of  traxeling, 
this  human  being  who  had  seen 
the  face  of  Christian  lo\'e  and  will 
never  forget  it — is  a  Negro.  Tlierc 
\  ou  have  it,  an  unforgettable  experi- 
ence of  Christian  love.  Gettysburg, 
my  heart  salutes  you.  D 
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HUNGER 

IS  ALL 

SHE  HAS 

EVER 

KNOWN 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane  of  Calcutta,  lying 
in  her  doorway,  unconscious  from  hunger.  Inside,  her 
mother  had  just  died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  from  the  expression  on  Margaret's  face 
that  she  doesn't  understand  why  her  mother  can't  get 
up,  or  why  her  father  doesn't  come  home,  or  why  the 
dull  throb  in  her  stomach  won't  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret  is  dying  of 
malnutrition.  She  has  periods  of  fainting,  her  eyes  are 
strangely  glazed.  Next  will  come  a  bloated  stomach, 
falling  hair,  parched  skin.  And  finally,  death  from  mal- 
nutrition, a  killer  that  claims  10,000  lives  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66  pounds  of  food 
a  day  per  person,  then  throw  away  enough  garbage  to 
feed  a  family  of  six  in  India.  In  fact,  the  average  dog  in 
America  has  a  higher  protein  diet  than  Margaret ! 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the  ranks  of  1  '/2  billion 
people  who  are  forever  hungry,  your  next  meal  would 
be  a  bowl  of  rice,  day  after  tomorrow  a  piece  of  fish 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  later  in  the  week  more 
rice— maybe. 

Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  disasters  and  phenome- 
nal birth  rate,  the  Indian  government  is  valiantly  trying 
to  curb  what  Mahatma  Gandhi  called  "The  Eternal 
Compulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a  happy  ending.  For 
only  $12.00  a  month,  you  can  sponsor  her,  or  thou- 
sands of  other  desperate  youngsters. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture,  personal  history, 
and  the  opportunity  to  exchange  letters,  Christmas 
cards— and  priceless  friendship. 

Since  193 8,  American  sponsors  have  found  this  to 
be  an  intimate,  person-to-person  way  of  sharing  their 
blessings  with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for  children  in 
Korea,  Taiwan,  India,  Brazil.  (Or  let  us  select  a  child 
for  you  from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Vcrbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S 


rUNDy    Inc.    Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  D  gir'  '"  (Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  $12   a  month.  I  enclose  first  payment  of 
Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address    and  picture. 
I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 

Name 


Address. 
City 


-Zip. 


State 

Registered  (VFA-()80)  with  the  U.S.  Government's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7  TG98 
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Barnabas 


Looks  at  NEW  Books 


i  HE  LENGTH  is  abominable," 
says  Giinnar  Myrdal  of  Asian  Drama: 
An  Inqitinj  Into  the  Poverty  of  Na- 
tions (Twentietli  Century  Fund,  3 
volumes  cloth,  $25;  Pantlieon,  3  vol- 
umes paper,  $8.50). 

The  Swedish  economist  intended  to 
write  a  general  book  on  conditions  in 
south  Asia,  the  prospects  for  develop- 
ment there,  and  the  main  policy  alter- 
natives facing  the  national  govern- 
ments. 

But  that  was  at  the  beginning  of 
research  that  was  to  take  a  decade  and 
required  the  abandonment  of  many  of 
the  concepts  and  theories  commonly 
used  in  anaKzing  the  problems  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  creating  job 
opportunities  in  south  Asia,  sa\'s  Prof. 
Myrdal.  This  Western  approach  sim- 
ply will  not  work  because  many  peo- 
ple in  south  Asia  either  do  not  want 
to  work  or,  because  of  ignorance,  ill 
health,  or  geographic  or  functional 
immobility,  cannot  work.  Thus,  the 
problem  there  is  not  so  much  creating 
new  opportunities  as  getting  the  peo- 
ple to  respond  to  opportunities  that 
already  e.xist.  This  is  going  to  mean 


changing  both  institutions  and  atti- 
tudes. 

Tlie  help  of  Western  nations  is 
needed  in  the  form  of  aid  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  the  West  must  open 
its  markets  to  Asian  goods,  says  Myr- 
dal, but  he  stresses  that  it  is  the  Asians 
themselves  who  must  take  the  lead  in 
dealing  with  their  most  critical  prob- 
lems. These  are  the  population  ex- 
plosion, the  shortage  of  food,  and  the 
low  productivity  of  labor. 

He  blames  low  agricultural  produc- 
tivity on  absentee  land  ownership, 
sharecropping,  and  antiquated  atti- 
tudes toward  manual  labor.  Conditions 
could  be  improved,  he  suggests,  by 
putting  a  heavy  tax  on  the  income  of 
absentee  landowners,  a  law  forbidding 
the  purchase  of  land  by  people  who 
are  not  prepared  to  cultivate  it,  and  a 
modest  scheme  to  give  small  plots  of 
land  to  the  landless.  Above  all,  he 
says,  agricultural  planners  must  give 
greater  attention  to  social  refomis 
that  will  make  more  people  want  to 
work,  and  to  work  harder. 

In  spite  of  its  length,  Asian  Drama 
is  a  readable,  absorbing  work,  and  it 
is  basic  to  an  understanding  of  what 
reallv  is  happening  in  a  part  of  the 
world  in  which  a  fourth  of  the  world's 
people  live. 

Indians  have  red  skins,  and  Japa- 
nese people  have  yellow  skins.  Or  do 
they?  Darkskinned  people  are  differ- 
ent from  light-skinned  people.  Or  are 
thev?  White  sldn  is  really  white.  Or 
is  it? 

An  outstanding  book  answers  these 
questions  for  young  people,  and  some 
of  the  answers  are  siuprising,  for  no 
subject  is  more  clouded  with  misinfor- 
mation and  misunderstanding  than  the 
subject  of  color  and  the  human  race. 

For  The  Color  of  Man  (Random 
Hou.se,  $3.95),  Robert  Cohen  sur- 
veyed the  findings  of  biologists  on 
what  color  is  and  how  it  is  passed  on 
from  one  generation  to  the  next;  an- 
thropologists' explanations  of  how 
color   e\ol\ed   as    the   human   species 


People  of  any  color  nuiy  luiie 
freckles.  But,  says  Robert  Cohen 
in  The  Color  of  Man,  they 
arc   more   noticeable   against   the 
background  of  a  light  skin. 


spread  across  the  earth;  and  other 
studies,  by  historians,  sociologists,  and 
psychologists,  on  color  prejudice.  His 
text  is  factual  and  interesting.  Pictures 
by  Ken  Heyman,  equally  as  important 
as  the  text,  are  a  moving  and  graphic 
commentary  on  the  infinite  variety  and 
sameness  of  people  everywhere  in  the 
world  regardless  of  color. 

J.  Edward  Carothers,  associate  gen- 
eral secretar\'  of  the  United  Methodist 
lioard  of  Missions,  sees  the  age  we  are 
living  in  as  a  time  when  the  image  of 
what  is  possible  has  caught  the  mind 
of  the  human  race.  Yet,  in  The  Pusher 
and  Puller  (Abingdon,  $4.95),  he 
sa\s  man  is  onlv  at  the  beginning  of 
\alue-developing  life. 

Technology  is  forcing  us  to  reex- 
amine our  value  systems  and  put  first 
things  first,  he  believes,  and  he  sees 
Cod,  technology',  and  human  values 
as  inextricably  bound  together:  "God 
is  the  Pusher  in  this  whole  enteiprise, 
and  the  exolutionarv  situation  of  man 
is  being  rocked  from  within  by  the 
energies  of  the  Divine  surging  against 
man's  nature  to  move  it  into  new 
enterprises  and  }et  unexplored  fields. 
Cod  is  the  Puller,  inxiting  man  with 
the  enticements  of  the  not  yet,  the 
promises  of  the  mnealized,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  apparently  possible." 

Concerned  first  with  the  all-inchi- 
si\eness  of  God,  then  with  personal 
and  social  applications  of  God  as  a 
concept,  this  is  a  book  that  speaks  di- 
rectly to  those  who  belie\e  with  Dr. 
Carothers  that:  "It  takes  quite  a  lot  of 
faith  in  one's  own  opinion  to  conclude 
that  this  is  an  irrational  universe." 

Most  \'oung  people  are  not  radicals, 
dissenters,  hippies,  dropouts,  or  pro- 
testers, but  some  xoung  men  and 
women  do  make  vouth  a  separate 
stage  of  life,  distinct  from  adolescence 
and  yet  not  adult.  During  this  time 
they  are  absorbed  in  developing  their 
own  personal  positions  toward  the 
world  and  are  not  ready  to  invohe 
themselves  in  family  or  occupation. 
The\'  may  become  hippies  or  radical 
acti\ists. 

Kenneth  Keniston,  who  teaches  psy- 
chology at  Yale  Medical  School,  re- 
ports on  them  as  activists  in  Young, 
Radicals  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
$5.95,  cloth;  $1.95,  paper).  He  made 
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personality  studies  of  part  of  tlie 
>  oung  people  opposing  the  Viet  Nam 
\V'ar  during  June,  July,  and  Aug- 
ust, 1967.  Most  of  them,  he  discov- 
ered, came  from  upper-middle-class 
liomes,  had  politically  liberal,  well- 
educated  parents,  and  attended  pres- 
tigious colleges  or  universities. 

Most  of  the  hippies  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  writes  about  in  We  Are  the 
People  Our  Parents  Warned  Us 
Against  (Quadrangle,  $3.95)  came 
from  this  same  kind  of  background. 
Prosperity  makes  it  possible  for  more 
young  people  to  live  a  leisured  life, 
\'on  Hoffman  says.  His  picture  of  the 
disoriented,  dope-dominated  life  of 
the  hippy  scene  is  as  nightmarish  as  it 
is  powerful,  but  in  it  we  are  able  to 
discover  some  of  the  reasons  the 
young  fight  against  claiming  the  world 
as  their  own. 

The  Gap  (McGraw-Hill,  $4.95) 
refers  to  the  generation  gap.  Twenty- 
year-old  Richard  Lorber  and  his  uncle, 
Ernest  Fladell,  spent  last  summer  to- 
gether and  earnestly  tried  to  bridge 
the  years  between  them.  Their  joint 
diary  of  what  it  was  like  for  each  of 
them  to  have  a  foot  in  the  other's 
world  is  fresh,  honest,  and  enlighten- 
ing for  people  under  and  over  30. 

Some  books  on  speed  reading  make 
me  feel  like  the  one-horse  shay  watch- 
ing a  satellite.  So  I  have  scanned 
pages  with  the  speed  of  light,  using 
recommended  patterns  of  eye  move- 
ments and  grasping  at  key  words  as 
my  eyes  rushed  by.  I  did  read  faster 
during  these  frantic  exercises;  I  even 
comprehended  what  I  had  read.  But  I 
ended  up  feeling  in\ariably  that  I  had 
cheated  myself  and  the  author. 

A  Key  to  Better  Reading  ( McGraw- 
Hill,  $5.95)  does  not  lead  to  that  kind 
of  exercise  in  virtuosity.  Paul  D. 
Leedy,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  adult 
reading,  knows  very  well  that  speed 
alone  can  be  meaningless  haste,  and 
even  when  you  combine  speed  with 
comprehension  you  will  not  be  read- 
ing well  if  you  do  not  have  insight  and 
critical  evaluation. 

When  you  understand  the  stRicture 
of  a  story,  an  article,  a  book,  or  the 
contents  of  a  newspaper  or  newsletter, 
then  you  can  find  out  very  quickly 
what  the  writer  is  trying  to  tell  you. 
And  so  Dr.  Leedy,  an  excellent  writer 
himself,  approaches  the  subject  of  ef- 
fective reading  by  looking  at  how 
authors  write. 

This  book  will  help  you  read  faster 
— perhaps.  It  surely  will  help  you  read 
more  efficiendv  and  with  greater  en- 
joyment. And  this  is  where  the  art 
of  reading  lies. 

I  have  been  reading  about  maca- 
roni, James  Madison,  Methodists,  Mic- 


macs,  microfilm,  and  motion  pictines. 
It  just  happened  that  I  picked  up 
volume  10  of  the  revised  1968  edi- 
tion of  The  American  Educator  En- 
cyclopedia (The  United  Educators, 
Inc.,  14  volumes,  $129.50).  Volume 
10  covers  the  letter  M.  The  Micmacs, 
incidentally,  are  an  Indian  tribe. 

Like  any  encyclopedia  The  Ameri- 
can Educator  Encyclopedia  is  a  world 
atlas,  a  geography,  a  collection  of 
biographies,  a  history  book,  and  a 
basic  resource  on,  and  look  into, 
every  other  region  of  man's  knowl- 
edge. Because  our  world  of  knowledge 
is  expanding  so  rapidly,  the  61-ycar- 
old  American  Educator  has  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  all  the  time,  and 
in  the  last  two  years  about  85  percent 
of  its  contents  were  revised. 

Because  it  is  used  by  young  students 
and  adults  alike,  its  articles  are  of 
many  different  lengths  and  styles.  In 
the  longer  articles,  the  basic,  factual 
infoiTnation  is  presented  at  the  be- 
ginning for  young  people.  Then  the 
text  goes  on  to  broaden  its  coverage 
for  adult  use.  Among  the  contributors 
who  have  written  articles  or  supplied 
infonnation  are  72  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners. Editor  was  E.  E.  Sentman. 

The  American  Educator  receives 
rugged  classroom  use  in  a  summer- 
session  school  conducted  at  publish- 
ing headquarters.  This  is  the  only 
testing  school  that  is  operated  in  con- 
junction with  any  American  encyclo- 
pedia. 

I  thought  I  spotted  an  error  in  vol- 
ume 10,  but  when  I  did  some  cross- 
checking, I  discovered  The  American 
Educator  was  right  and  I  was  not. 
This  usually  is  my  experience  with 
bank  statements,  too. 

When  I  first  started  writing  about 
books — several  years  ago  now — I 
would  review  a  new  book  enthusias- 
tically and  then  disco\'cr  several  bet- 
ter ones  on  the  subject  coming  out 
on  its  heels.  Sometimes  a  crisis,  or  a 
news  event,  or  a  discovery,  or  an  an- 
niversary may  be  a  very  evident  rea- 
son for  the  appearance  of  a  whole 
spate  of  books  on  the  same  topic,  but 
I  still  wonder  why  books  on  other  sub- 
jects appear  in  bunches,  too. 

Today  I  have  thice  books  on  flower 
arrangements  for  the  church  beside 
my  typewriter.  Each  has  its  special 
strengths,  and  the  three  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  personality  and  approach. 

Flowers  and  Symbols  for  the  Chris- 
tian Year  (Hearthside  Press,  $6.95). 
which  came  out  last  fall,  is  a  brisk, 
readable  discussion  of  floral  decora- 
tions for  church  and  home.  Author 
Ruth  E.  Mullins  has  filled  it  with  a 
lot  of  factual  infonnation  about  Chris- 
tian symboli.sm,  the  designing  of 
flower    arrangements,    and    the    me- 


Religious  instruction  for  your 
child  is  not  given  in  the  public 
schools. 

Daily  devotions  in  the  home 
will  help  your  child  to  learn  about 
God.  This  and  regular  church  at- 
tendance will  develop  moral  and 
religious  principles  to  undergird 
your  child  in  the  days  ahead. 

The  Upper  Room  can  help 
you  provide  the  fourth  "R"  — 
religious  instruction.  Through 
meaningful  home  devotions.  The 
Upper  Room  offers  the  whole 
family  daily  guidance  in  prayer, 
Bible  reading  and  thinking  upon 
the  many  perplexities  of  life. 

FREE  COPY 

If  you  are  not  presently  using 
The  Upper  Room,  we  invite  you 
to  write  for  a  free  copy  and  com- 
plete information  about  this 
booklet  which  is  read  across  the 
world  in  120  countries. 

Ten  or  more  ^ 

copies  o/ one  VwiiXH- 

edition  iV,vVtN'^^/,.> 

(English,  CVl^^^iV,^ 

Spanish  or  '' ..i'^ 

German)  to 
one  address, 
10  cents  per 
copy,  post- 
paid. Sid)- 
scriptioiis,  3 
years  $3.00, 
one  year, 
$1.50. 
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How  a  keyed-  up 

executive 

makes  his  hotel 

reservations. 


He  just  has  his  secretary  phone  any 

Sheraton  Hotel  or  Motor  Inn. 

In  seconds,  Sheraton's  exclusive  new 

computerized  system  —  Reservatron 

II  —  has  an  Insured  Reservation  for 

him  at  a  Guaranteed  Rate. 

Simple? 

Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  Inns  © 

A  Worldwide  Service  of  ITT 


Take  the 


Ups  and  Downs' 
out  of 
two-story 
living 


Install    an  InclineHe 

There's  no  need  to  sell  your  two-story 
home  because  someone  must  avoid  climb- 
ing stairs.  Install  an  Inclinettc  on  your 
present  stairway  and  ride  upstairs  and 
down  with  the  push  of  a  button. 

Inclinette  is  a  must  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly  and  a  real  convenience  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 

V^riie  for  new,  free  booklet 

This  colorful   booklet     [.  ) 

tells  about  Inclinettc.  the 
2-passcnger  Inclin-ator, 
and   "Elcvclte"  —  our 

nuiilcrn   home  clcsator. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

2307  Paxton  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 


cliaiiics  of  making  them.  It  is  practical 
and  helpful,  but  I  got  the  feeling  that 
Mis.  Miillins  was  a  lot  more  familiar 
with  flowers  tliaii  she  was  with  the- 
ology. In  any  case,  her  book  lacks  the 
taste  and  sensitivity  to  the  demands  of 
architecture  and  liturgical  tradition 
that  I  found  in  Flowers  for  Your 
Church  (l^arrows,  $6.95),  by  Ade- 
laide B.  Wilson  and  Lois  Wilson. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  Floral  Art  in 
the  Church  (Abingdon,  $6.95),  by 
Jack  Inman,  the  best  of  the  three  be- 
cause it  keeps  the  horse  before  the 
cart  and  considers  flower  arranging 
as  a  liturgical  art — an  art  form  that  is 
an  aid  to  worship — rather  than  as 
something  merely  decorative.  The  text 
is  tied  to  specific  examples  of  arrange- 
ments that  take  you  through  the  entire 
Christian  year. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Letter  of 
James  becomes  as  relevant  as  this 
morning's  newspaper  in  a  sensitive 
commentary  by  lay  theologian  Wil- 
liam Stringfellow.  Count  It  All  Joy 
(Eerdmans,  $3)  deals  compellingly 
with  the  knowledge  of  God,  doubt, 
and  temptation. 

"Any  man  may  be  a  Secular  Saint 
without  even  being  aware  of  it,"  says 
Allan  R.  Brockway  in  a  book  that 
seeks  to  define  the  contemporary 
Christian.  "Any  man  may  be  a  con- 
stituent of  the  Corporate  Saint  by  par- 
ticipating in  its  program.  Any  man 
may  acknowledge  Christ  as  the  oper- 
ating mode  of  his  life,  his  Lord." 

Reiiiteipreting  ancient  Christian 
symbols  for  modem  man,  The  Secular 
Saint  (Doubleday,  $4.95)  is  a  stimu- 
lating book  by  a  young  United  Meth- 
odist minister  and  editor  whose  the- 
ology spans  traditional  and  current 
thinking  on  the  nature  of  God  and 
man. 

Being  happy  comes  naturally  for  a 
few  lucky  people,  but  most  of  us  have 
to  work  at  it.  To  help  us  along  Rabbi 
Samuel  M.  Silver  has  written  a  book 
that  can  serve  as  a  do-it-yourself  kit 
toward  happiness.  How  to  Enjoy  This 
Moment  (Trident  Press,  $4.95)  fo- 
cuses on  now,  this  minute,  and  spans 
all  rehgions  and  philosophies. 

Yes,  there  are  platitudes  in  it.  But 
platitudes  often  become  platitudes  be- 
cause they  voice  a  truth  or  an  attitude 
that  speaks  to  all  of  us.  And  Rabbi 
Siher  e.xpresses  them  with  grace  and 
good  sense. 

John  Howard  GrifiSn  is  best  known 
for  Block  Like  Me,  the  best-selling 
book  about  his  experiences  when  he 
disguised  himself  as  a  Negro.  He  is, 
h()we\er,  a  writer  of  great  versatility, 
an  authority  on  the  Gregorian  chant, 


and  a  foiniidable  professional  photog- 
rapher. 

For  many  years  he  was  blind,  as  a 
result  of  injuries  received  in  World 
War  n.  Now  he  is  a  lecturer  on 
aesthetics,  race  relations,  and  history, 
and  each  summer  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Peace  in  Huy,  Belgium. 

The  John  Howard  Griffin  Reader 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $8.50),  selected 
and  edited  by  Bradford  Daniel,  is  a 
collection  that  includes  four  Griffin 
books  in  condensed  foiTn,  many  of  his 
short  stoiies  and  articles,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  camera  portraits  he  has  made. 
Marked  by  a  deeply  religious  view  of 
life,  and  a  passionate  humanity,  his  is 
an  extraordinary  book. 

The  school  was  like  a  lot  of  slum 
schools — dirty,  decaying,  and  over- 
crowded. But  it  was  Jim's  neighbor- 
hood school,  and  when  he  came  home 
with  a  letter  from  the  principal  say- 
ing that  his  sixth-grade  class  was  go- 
ing to  be  transferred  to  another,  still 
older  slum  school  because  of  over- 
crowding, Jim's  mother  rebelled. 

Robert  Coles  wrote  Dead  End 
School  (Atlantic-Little,  Brow^n,  $3.95) 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Jim,  bewildered 
at  the  way  the  whole  neighborhood 
got  stined  up,  cautiouslv  happy  when 
the  children  were  bussed  to  a  white 
school  where  each  child  had  a  desk 
and  things  were  so  good  "it  scared 
me."  The  universality  of  this  actual 
experience  is  underscored  by  the  il- 
lustrations. They  are  the  work  of  that 
\eteran  interpreter  of  Americana, 
Nornian  Rockwell.  The  book  is  for  all 
ages. 

Bo\'s  and  girls  are  learning  to  make 
remarkable  things  in  many  elementarv 
art  classes,  and  these  \'oimgsters  prob- 
ablv  will  not  find  much  that  is  new  in 
Fun  With  Your  Fingers  (Morrow, 
$2.95).  Those  who  are  not  luckv 
enough  to  have  that  kind  of  teaching, 
though,  will  find  this  stimulating  book 
bv  Harry  Helfman  is  full  of  ideas  for 
wall  hangings,  greeting  cards,  mo- 
biles, and  other  things  that  they  can 
make  with  sticks,  paper,  string,  yarn, 
and  pieces  of  wood. 

Many  a  reader  cherishes  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  C.  S.  Forester  and  the 
British  seaman  hero  of  his  novels, 
Horatio  Hornblower.  Less  well  known 
is  Horatio  Heav^'side  Dragon,  also 
created  by  the  British  novelist. 

This  second  Horatio  was  a  good- 
natured,  industrious  dragon  dis- 
covered by  a  little  boy  called  Poo- 
Poo.  Published  first  in  1942,  Poo-Poo 
and  the  Dragons  (Little,  Brown, 
83.95)  has  been  reissued  for  a  new 
generation  of  children.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful nonsense  story.  — Barn.\b.\s 
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in  Fiction 


With  GERALD  KENNEDY 

BISHOP,    LOS   ANGELES   AREA 
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OME  people  seem  to  be  born  with 
a  sense  of  news.  Those  who  have  this 
gift  can  write  a  best  seller.  Of  course, 
a  good  writer  can  take  most  anything 
and  make  it  exciting  and  important, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  those  novelists 
who  have  a  nose  for  contemporary 
events  crying  out  for  dramatic  treat- 
ment. Such  a  book  is  AIRPORT  bv 
Arthur  Hailey  (Doubledatj,  $5.95). 
Some  will  remember  him  as  author 
of  Hotel,  a  very  intriguing  story. 
Airport,  however,  will  probably  ap- 
peal to  even  more  people  for  it  is 
certainly  a  subject  with  almost  un- 
limited possibilities. 

Hailey  is  talking  about  Lincoln  In- 
ternational Airport,  which  calls  itself 
"Aviation  Crossroads  of  the  World" 
and  is  probably  O'Hare  International 
Airport  in  Chicago.  The  time  span  is 
onlv  from  late  afternoon  one  day  until 
carlv  morning  the  next,  but  a  great 
deal  happens.  The  aiiport,  you  see, 
is  trying  to  keep  operating  in  the  midst 
of  a  hard  stoim.  Airports  in  nearby 
areas  are  closed  so  it  is  verv  important 
that  Lincoln  keep  open,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. One  runway  is  unusable  because 
a  big  Mexican  jet  has  lain  off  the  con- 
crete and  is  stalled  in  the  mud. 

Hailey  does  here  what  he  has  done 
before,  namely,  he  keeps  alive  several 
interrelated  plots,  each  separate  in 
itself.  This  takes  skill  lest  the  subplots 
get  too  important.  But  he  handles  the 
whole  thing  as  cleverly  as  a  puppeteer. 

The  hero,  or  at  least  the  central 
character,  is  Mel  Bakersfeld,  general 
manager  of  the  airport,  who  has  to 
make  serious  decisions  while  worrying 
about  his  wife  who  is  probably  going 
to  divorce  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  very  interested  in  Tanya  Livingston, 
an  attractive  di\orcee  and  passenger- 
relations  agent  for  TWA. 

There  is  Joe  Patroni,  a  maintenance 
chief,  ti-ying  to  get  back  to  the  air- 
port and  do  something  about  that 
stalled  jet  on  the  runway.  He  finds 
himself  caught  in  a  traffic  jam  and 
has  to  straighten  it  out  before  he  can 
get  to  the  job.  There  is  Captain  Ver- 
non  Demarest,   arrogant   airline   cap- 


tain, getting  ready  to  fly  to  Rome — 
his  problem  is  an  affair  with  a  stew- 
ardess on  his  plane  who  has  just 
infoiTned  him  that  she  is  pregnant. 
This  is  enough  to  show  you  the  gen- 
eral mixup  and,  believe  me,  there  is 
more  of  this  same  thing. 

The  novel  tells  a  great  deal  about 
aiiports  which  I,  at  least,  did  not 
know.  This  will  be  one  of  its  most 
\  aluable  contributions  to  many  a  read- 
er although  sometimes  it  told  me  more 
than  I  really  was  interested  in  know- 
ing. It  discusses  the  airline's  problem 
with  stewardesses,  their  affairs  with 
officers  and  their  kindness  in  helping 
with  abortions.  (If  this  is  not  true. 
I  think  the  airlines  ought  to  sue.) 
There  are  some  dramatic  moments  in 
the  air-control  center  where  Mel  Bak- 
ersfeld's  brother,  Keith,  is  ha\  ing  emo- 
tional troubles  because  of  an  air  crash 
for  which  he  was  at  least  partly  re- 
sponsible. 

I  must  say  it  does  not  increa.se  one's 
confidence  when  he  reads  about  nar- 
row escapes  that  are  only  missed  be- 
cause of  fast  thinking  on  the  part  of 
an  emplo\'ec.  One  has  the  feeling  that 
going  into  a  big  aiiport,  especially 
during  a  storm,  is  on  about  the  same 
level  as  playing  Russian  roulette.  As 
if  all  this  is  not  enough,  there  is  a 
fellow  who  gets  on  a  plane  with  a 
bomb,  bent  on  blowing  it  up. 

Surely  one  day  we  will  see  Airport 
on  the  silver  screen  in  Technicolor, 
and  if  it  is  handled  rightly,  it  will  be 
a  thriller  packed  with  action. 

We  take  a  change  of  pace  rather 
abruptly  and  speak  of  BLESSED  Mc- 
GILL  by  Edwin  Shrake  {Doubleday, 
$4.50).  The  author's  name  is  familiar 
to  me  as  a  writer  about  football  in 
Sports  Illustrated.  In  my  book,  some 
of  the  best  writing  done  an^'^vhcre  is 
found  in  that  magazine,  and  Edwin 
Shrake  is  one  author  I  read  with  great 
pleasure.  Incidentally,  have  you  ever 
noticed  how  often  skilled  sports  writ- 
ers are  the  fellows  who  become  po- 
litical commentators  and  novelists? 

This     story    about    the    American 


Southwest  is  full  of  Indians,  outlaws, 
buffalo  hunters,  and  Catholic  mission- 
aries. Who  could  ask  for  more?  Peter 
Hermano  McGill  is  a  son  of  a  Span- 
ish mother  and  a  Texas  ranger  who 
was  never  much  count.  He  is  a  quiet, 
adequate  scout  who  has  the  respect 
of  Indians  and  frontiersmen  alike. 

During  the  Civil  War.  McGill  is  in 
Texas  and  witnesses  the  lynching  of 
an  Indian  boy's  stepfather  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  boy  himself.  This  is 
the  boy  who  becomes  the  outlaw, 
Octavio,  and  his  life  is  entertwined 
with  McGill's.  Octavio's  friendship 
finally  turns  into  hatred  and  destroys 
him.  There  is  a  very  nice  incident 
where  McGill  goes  east  to  find  a  girl 
he  wants  to  marry  and  bring  her 
back. 

But  why,  \ou  mav  ask,  is  he  called 
"Blessed"?  Well,  at  the  end  of  the 
storv  he  conies  to  know  two  Catholic 
priests.  They  are  dexoted  men  of 
opposite  temperaments,  but  he  sees 
the  worth  of  each  one.  McGill,  a 
Catholic,  has  been  rough  and  hardly 
of  the  (luality  we  would  call  blessed. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  he  goes  off  to  meet 
Octavio,  knowing  that  it  will  be  his 
ileath.  Because  of  this  sacrifice  and 
courage,  he  becomes  a  saint  or  holv 
man  and  a  healer.  Certainly  no  one 
would  have  been  more  surprised  than 
McGill  himself  that  this  happened. 

The  story  has  a  sen.se  of  reality  so 
it  .seems  historical  rather  than  fiction. 
Novelists  who  can  do  this  have  to  be 
skillful,  and  mv  guess  is  that  this  will 
not  be  the  last  hook  we  shall  have 
from  Edwin  Shrake.  I  hope  not.  He 
is  the  kind  of  writer  who  can  give  us 
a  great  football  novel,  and  I  gladly 
pass  this  word  along  to  him  without 
charge.  Indeed,  I  like  everything  he 
writes. 

Finallv,  let  me  mention  PRIZE 
STORIES,  1968,  the  O.  Henry 
Awards  (Doubleday,  $5.95).  William 
Abrahams  is  the  editor  and  the  first 
three  prize  winners  are  The  Demon- 
strators by  Eudora  Welty,  The  New 
Nohilitti  by  E.  M.  Broner,  and  A/i/ 
Redeemer  Cometli  by  Shlomo  Katz. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  collections  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

I  have  said  that  the  best  model  for 
a  preacher  to  use  in  constructing 
sennons  is  a  play.  While  I  still 
believe  that  is  true,  I  think  also  that 
preachers  should  read  short  stories. 
The  qualitN'  of  swift  pace  and  sa\ing 
things  in  a  few  words  is  a  ver>'  im- 
portant one  for  sennon  makers.  When 
well  done,  a  sermon  lingers  in  the 
mind.  Preachers  use  too  many  words 
to  say  too  little.  Perhaps  our  redemp- 
tion lies  in  more  writers  who  have 
O.   Henry's  gift.  D 
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TogOtlier  with  the  Small  Fry 


The  Cuckoo's  Nest 


By  LESLIE  CARVER 


"Where    is    the    pig    h'rotiior?" 

asked  Aunt  Anne,  taking  one  look 

inside   Cooky's   messy   room. 


\^  OOKY  WAS  a  very  untidy  little 
girl.  Her  books  were  never  on  her 
bookshehcs.  Her  toys  were  always 
scattered  across  the  floor.  Even  her 
pretty  dresses  were  usually  flung  on 
top  of  her  bed. 

"Your   room   looks   like   a   cuckoo's 
nest,"  giggled  her  sister,   Betty.  "I'm 


really  glad  that  I  ha\  e  a  room  of  my 
own." 

"So  am  I,"  agieed  Cooky  as  she 
pushed  her  doll  dishes  to  the  floor 
so  she  would  have  a  clean  chair  to 
sit  on. 

"Pick  up  your  tovs.  Cooky.  Hang 
up  your  dresses,"  Mother  scolded. 


"All  right,"  said  Cooky.  But  she 
never  did. 

Mother  and  Betty  cleaned  Cooky's 
room  every  Saturday.  Sometimes  they 
threw  away  things  which  Cooky 
wanted  to  keep,  but  she  still  didn't 
clean  her  room. 

She  would  start  to.  Sometimes  she 
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would  get  three  dresses  hung  up  or  a 
few  books  back  on  tlie  shelf  Ijefore 
one  of  her  friends  would  call  to  plav. 
Cooky  was  glad  for  any  excuse  to 
stop. 

During  lunch  one  day,  Aunt  Anne 
called  from  the  airport.  Mother  talked 
for  a  while  then  turned  to  the  chil- 
dren and  said,  "Aunt  Anne  wants  to 
spend  the  night  with  us." 

"Goody!"  said  Cooky.  "She  can 
sleep  in  my  room!" 

"In  the  cuckoo's  nest?  Poor  Aunt 
Anne!"  laughed  Betty.  Cooky  looked 
quite  sad. 

"A  good  idea.  Cooky,"  said  Mother. 
"I'm  sure  you'll  have  your  room  picked 
up  by  the  time  we  get  back  from  the 
airport." 

"I'll  clean  it  right  away,"  promised 
Cooky. 

"You'd  better,"  called  Mother  as 
she  hunied  out  to  the  car,  "Aunt 
Anne  wouldn't  enjoy  staying  in  a 
messy  room!" 

When  Mother  and  Betty  had  gone, 
Cooky  turned  on  the  television  and 


became  so  interested  it  seemed  like  no 
time  before  she  heard  the  car  turning 
back  into  the  driveway. 

Cooky  rushed  outside  to  greet  Aunt 
Anne  with  a  special  kiss.  When  they 
came  inside,  Aunt  Anne  brought  out 
gifts  for  the  girls  and  then,  looking  a 
little  tired  from  her  trip,  said,  "I  think 
I'll  put  my  suitcase  in  my  room  if  I 
may." 

"You're  going  to  sleep  in  mi/  room!" 
said  Cooky. 

"What  fun!"  said  Aunt  Anne.  "Lead 
the  way." 

Suddenly  Cooky  remembered  what 
she  had  forgotten  to  do.  She  walked 
very  slowly  up  the  stairs  to  her  room 
with  Aunt  Anne  following  close  be- 
hind. 

"Where  is  the  pig  brother?"  asked 
Aunt  Anne  taking  one  look  inside 
Cooky's  messy  room. 

"Pig  brother?"  repeated  Cooky  in 
a  small  voice. 

"There  must  be  a  pig  brother,"  de- 
clared Aunt  Anne  thumping  her  suit- 
case down  beside  a  lop-eared  rabbit, 


"because  this  room  looks  rather  like 
a  pigpen!" 

"Welcome  to  the  cuckoo's  nest," 
called  Betty  from  out  in  the  hall- 
wa\'. 

"Nonsense,"  snapped  Aunt  Anne. 
"All  Cooky  needs  is  a  brisk  reminder. 
Forward!  March!  Toys  in  the  toy  box, 
dresses  in  the  closet."  She  picked  up 
a  toy  drum  and  began  to  beat  it. 
Boom!  Boom!  Cooky  laughed  as  she 
picked  up  things  in  time  to  the  beat- 
ing. 

This  was  fun,  and  soon  the  room 
was  neater  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. 

Aunt  Anne  gave  a  final  thump  to 
the  drum. 

"It  looks  splendid  now,  Cooky  doll. 
Let's  hope  it  stays  this  way." 

"Oh,  it  will,"  said  Cooky  really 
meaning  it  this  time.  "It  will  be  so 
much  easier  when  I  think  of  the  dnim 
beat." 

Aunt  Anne  laughed  and  bent  down 
to  put  the  drum  back  inside  the  toy 
box  where  it  belonged.  D 


The  Boy  in  the  Mirror 


{Use  a  mirror  lo  help  you  read  this.) 


The  boy  in  the  mirror  said  to  me, 

"/  vv/7/  if  you  will,"  I  replied. 
.art  b\Be  '\n\§9d  e')9\  n9riT'' 

We  brushed  our  teeth,  and  then  he  said, 
'"i^09n  bnB  2169  ^uo\  rtzBv/  uoy  b\Q'' 
"/  did,"  said  i.  "And  you  did,  too!" 
".)\09rtD  b"\  lrt§uort)  12UV"  vb\B2  9H 

After  we'd  washed,  we  combed  our  hair 
.Jri^vE  9ri)  iB  ri9UB\  o)  bBrt  \  bnK 
I'd  parted  my  hair  on  the  left,  as  I  should, 
Mrtgh  9rtl  no  z\A  b9liBq  b'9rt  JuQ 

"The  only  way  to  solve  this  riddle," 
"\9\bb\m  9ri)  n\  MBf\  ^\^o  liBq  o)  E\"  vbiBE  9H 

—Ann  Stacey 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


None  of  us  here  in  the  South  wanted 
him  killed  as  we  knew  that  would  make 
him  a  martyr.  We  believe  him  to  be  one 
of  the  Communists'  greatest  agents,  one 
who  has  done  more  harm  to  our  country, 
even  to  his  own  race,  than  any  other 
man. 

I  am  a  United  Methodist,  but  I  do  not 
go  along  with  the  ideas  of  some  of  our 
bishops,  ministers,  and  other  dignitaries. 
I  believe  in  human  rights,  but  I  believe 
each  person  should  earn  his  rights  by 
being  a  first-class  citizen  first  of  all. 


Conference   Coverage:    Superb 

HERMANN   W.  KAEBNICK,   Bishop 

Eastern    Area,    United    Methodist 
Church 

Harrisburg,   Pa. 

I  write  to  express  my  profound  and 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  superb  report 
of  the  Uniting  Conference  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  Together. 
[See  A  Union  .  .  .  And  Much  More,  page 
5.]  I  want  your  staff  to  know  that  I  am 
inexpressibly  gi-ateful  for  the  careful, 
meticulous,  and  yet  interest-maintain- 
ing wrap-up  you  have  given  us.  This  is 
reporting  on  a  high  level. 

Valuable  Space  Wasted 

L.  H.  RUSSELL 

ClerTHont,  Fla. 

Why  do  you  waste  space  in  your  valu- 
able magazine  with  such  rubbish  as  used 
on  pages  33  to  40  [Reflections  on  Becom- 
ing a  Woman'\  in  the  July  issue? 

In   13  Words — A  Recognition 

MRS.  J.  E.  GRIER 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

As  usual,  on  finding  Together  in  the 
mailbox,  I  paused  to  skim  through  the 
July  issue — stopped  on  page  32,  and 
read  The  American  Woman — 1968.  I 
went  on,  through  the  photographs  of 
Reflections  on  Becoming  a  Woman, 
then  made  myself  stop.  I  want  time  to 
read  One  Being,  Many  Faces  [page  41] 
carefully.  Just  now,  though,  I  want  to 
say  that  on  page  36,  in  13  words,  Helen 
Johnson  has  expressed  me  better  than 
I  could  have  done  myself: . 

"Dull-brown  daily  chores.  Dancing 
gleams  of  love,  lightning  flashes  of 
meaning.  Shadows."  Thank  you. 

jesus  Not  a  Martyr 

MRS.   HELEN   SHEPHERD 
Le!n7id,  Miss. 

In  your  June  Viewpoint,  Prophet 
Without  Honor  [page  15],  you  list  Jesus, 
the  divine  Son  of  God,  as  a  martyr  of 
history  along  with  Socrates,  John  Huss, 
Lincoln,  and  Gandhi. 

This  is  shocking!  Jesus  was  not  a 
martyr.  He  said  about  his  life:  "No 
one  takes  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down 


of  my  own  accord.  I  have  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again;  this  charge  I  have  received  from 
my   Father." 

You  ask  in  closing,  "Is  it  impossible 
to  move  men,  even  men  of  goodwill, 
with  reason  and  love?"  My  answer 
would  be  "No,  not  unless  they  have  first 
been  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  let 
Jesus  have  possession  of  their  lives." 
This  is  the  only  answer! 

Many  Do  Not  Agree 

MABEL   A.    THOMPSON 

Ville  Platte,  La. 

Our  church,  Bayou  Chicot  United 
Methodist  Church,  has  been  giving 
Together  to  all  its  members  for  quite 
some  time  now.  We  all  have  thought 
it  a  good  paper  until  the  last  few  years 
when  we  have  seen  a  change  in  attitude 
on  many  questions  which  we  down  here 
in  the  South  do  not  agree  with. 

Your  June  editorial  concerning  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  one,  for  in- 
stance. You  painted  him  as  a  saint, 
which  he  certainly  was  not,  but  rather 
the  biggest  instigator  of  violence  of  any 
man  in  our  time.  He  preached  nonvio- 
lence— and  everywhere  he  went  he 
caused  violence.  Did  you  ever  notice 
how  he  always  had  business  somewhere 
else  as  soon  as  he  got  the  Negroes  and 
a  lot  of  foolish  white  people  all  stirred 
up  for  a  full-fledged  riot? 


"Just  a  .simple  'Yes'  or  'No,' 
if  you  please,  sir." 


Appreciation  for  'Prophet' 

MRS.  NINA  HARD  CROSBY 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
appreciation  for  your  article  Prophet 
Witho^it  Honor,  in  particular,  and  also 
for  other  June  features:  What  the  Ne- 
gro Wants;  More  Violence  This  Sum- 
mer? and  Methodist  Tributes  to  Dr. 
King. 

I  might  be  excused  by  some  if  I  ex- 
pressed dislike,  even  hatred,  and  op- 
position to  anything  in  favor  of  the 
black  race  because  of  the  fact  that  my 
only  brother  was  shot  to  death  by  a 
Negro  when  doing  his  duty  as  a  deputy 
sheriff  in  Florida  years  ago.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  never  had  any  such 
feelings,  thank  God.  I  accept  all  Negroes 
as  I  do  any  other  race. 

I  am  also  glad  and  thankful  for  the 
acceptance  of  Dr.  Oral  Roberts  into 
The  United  Methodist  Church.  [See 
Evangelist  Oral  Roberts/Turns  Meth- 
odist, June,  page  9.]  I  read  his  magazine 
and  devotional  booklets  with  pleasure. 

Now  87,  I  was  once  a  Methodist  dea- 
coness and  later,  with  my  husband,  was 
active  in  musical  evangelism  for  many 
years. 

June  Issue:  Finest  Effort 

H.  JAMES  ABDELLA 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 

This  letter  is  merely  to  ask  that  you 
recognize  that  thousands  of  United 
Methodists  like  myself  ai-e  monthly  in- 
spired by  your  wonderful  magazine  but 
have  never  taken  time  to  write  to  com- 
mend you  rather  than  to  criticize.  The 
June  issue,  for  example,  was  in  my 
opinion  one  of  your  finest  efforts. 

No  More  Unfinished  Stories! 

MRS.   ROBERT  BISHOP 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Living  near  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
site  of  Resurrection  City  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign,  I  read  the  Mark 
Sadler  family's  story  in  the  July  issue 
with  added  concern.  [See  A  Ghetto 
Family:  Victims  of  Violence,  page  18.] 

Are  there  no  churches  in  the  Chicago 
area  concerned  enough  to  assist  families 
like   this?    Nowhere   in   the   article   are 
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there  any  references  to  a  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  these  people  who 
were  caught  up  in  the  riots. 

I  hoped  as  I  read  that  there  would 
be  a  happy  ending,  but  it  is  always  the 
same  in  articles  like  this — the  plight  of 
the  ghetto  resident  is  given  but  never 
any  suggested  cures  for  the  conditions 
that  beset  him.  The  residents  of  Chi- 
cago's Gold  Coast  and  its  verdant  and 
rich  suburbs  should  be  concerned  that 
these  conditions  continue  unabated. 

It  is  time  we  put  a  little  concern  and 
love  in  our  quest  for  the  answers  to  the 
cities'  problems.  Those  of  us  who  have 
so  much  in  comparison  must  help  find 
the  way.  Where  we  are  not  sure,  the 
church  must  help  vis. 

Let's  not  have  any  more  unfinished 
stories  in  Together! 

hi  Churches  Rush  Relief /In  Riots  Af- 
termath [June,  page  9],  we  reported 
how  churches  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities  responded  to  the  April  riot  vic- 
tims' plight  with  tons  of  food  and 
clothing.  The  Sadler  family  received 
some  such  help.  As  Reader  Bishop  sug- 
gests, emergency  aid  ojjers  no  lasting 
solution  to  ghetto  problems. — Eds. 

Truth  Should  Rate  Higher 

WILLIAM   R.   RAGSDALE 

Minister  of  Education,  First  United 
Methodist   Church 

Hickory,  N.C. 

The  article  More  Violence  This  Sum- 
mer? in  the  June  issue  [page  5]  is  in- 
formative and  timely.  The  interview 
with  John  P.  Adams  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns  highlights 
important  asp>ects  of  this  concern. 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Adams'  com- 
ment on  "law  and  order"  as  an  ex- 
pression of  white  backlash.  Certainly 
this  is  true  in  many  cases  and  raises 
this  question:  Is  not  truth  of  more 
value  and  to  be  rated  above  law  and 
order?  Many  persons  calling  for  law 
and  order  have  stressed  this  above  deal- 
ing with  the  ills  of  ghetto  and  slum 
living  conditions.  That  would  mean  a 
realistic  facing  of  the  truth. 

Together:  A   Needed   'Thorn' 

CHARLES  H.  LIPPY,  Minister  With 
Youth 

Christ  Church,  United  Methodist 

New  York,  W.Y. 

Two  articles  in  your  June  issue.  The 
Small-Arms  Race  [page  28]  and  What 
the  Negro  Wants  [page  41],  did  a 
splendid  job  of  confronting  United 
Methodist  churchmen  with  two  of  the 
most  critical  areas  of  concern  for  the 
present  generation.  I  shudder  each  time 
I  ponder  the  madness  of  the  armaments 
race  and  each  time  I  reflect  on  the  sheer 
inability  of  the  white  man  to  compre- 


we  can  revllalize 
Ihe  church 


Church  renewal  will  take  place  when  we  as  churchmen  find 
ourselves  on  our  knees  doing  some  honest  reappraisal  and 
searching  for  the  right  spirit  within  us. 

In  some  places  where  the  church  has  lost  its  power  —  and 
admitted  it  —  renewal  is  taking  place.  How?  The  churchman 
and  the  church  are  developing  a  right  spirit  within,  and  again 
loving  the  unlovely.  Any  church  will  become  revitalized  to 
the  degree  that  it  and  its  members  reveal  the  nature  of  Christ 
to  all  men. 

It's  Up  To  Us 

The  church  is  but  a  gathering  of  His  followers  —  individ- 
uals. Whether  it  is  a  congregation,  conference  or  the  entire 
church,  this  reformation  must  begin  with  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  ...  the  individual  moving  into  the  dirty,  unlovely 
and  discouraging  areas  of  life  and  bringing  to  this  depravity 
hope,  concern  and  love. 

But  what  can  /  do? 

Pray.  Read  the  Bible.  Study.  Communicate  with  God  and 
our  fellow  men.  Discover  what  He  means  by  love,  concern  and 
helping  others. 

77?^  Upper  Room  can  help 

The  practice  of  daily  devotions  as  contained  in  The  Upper 
Room  —  including  a  Bible  reading,  prayer  and  meditation  — 
will  help  each  person  come  to  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  His  will  for  our  lives. 

If  you  are  not  presently  using  The  Upper  Room,  we  urge 
you  to  subscribe.  Individual  subscriptions,  three  years,  $3.00; 
one  year  $1.50.  For  churches  or  other  groups,  ten  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  only  10c  per  copy.  Order  directly  from 


The  World's  Most  Widely  Used  Daily  Devotional  Guide 

37  Lanjiuages — 45  Editions 

1908  Grand  Avenue  •  Nashville,  Tennessee    37203 
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stable 
Investments 

With  a 
Double  Value 

For  YOU  and  for 
CHRISTIAN   HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


You  can  receive  generous   income  for  life 

and   provide   important,   permanent  support 

/  for  all   Methodist  colleges,   uni- 

A  versities,      theological      schools, 

^M  ^  and  Wesley  Foundations  through 

^^B\  annuities  and  trusts. 

Jflfl^  Bequests    and    direct    gifts    v^^ill 

■■VV  be      invested      immediately      in 

^tMw  Christian    education    for    young 

^^  men  and  women. 
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bend  the  aspirations  of  our  black 
brotbers. 

Wben  will  we  see  tbe  folly  of  our 
ways?  When  will  we  turn  to  love  and 
understanding  as  the  base  of  human 
security  and  dignity?  I  hope  we  will 
move  from  unbridled  passion  to  sensi- 
tive and  sensible  reason  before  we  have 
aiuiihilated  ourselves,  our  civilization, 
and  our  church. 

Thank  you  for  your  informative  and 
challenging  articles.  Perhaps  if  Together 
continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  United  Meth- 
odism's flesh,  we  might  witness  the 
mighty  renewal  of  church  and  society 
for  which  many  of  los  yearn. 

Church   Destroys  Nation's  Unity 

MRS.   W.   L.    BRESLIN 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

I  can  take  criticism  about  my  church, 
my  country,  and  myself.  We  may  not 
like  it,  but  at  times  it  has  to  be  done — 
to   a  point. 

I  will  defend  God  whenever  anybody 
speaks  against  him  or  my  church.  But 
now  I  have  to  tell  others  about  my 
country.  It  is  not  perfect,  just  like  my- 
self. Neither  is  the  church. 

We  say  we  want  prayer  in  the  schools, 
but  do  we  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  flag  during  church  services?  We 
should  have  prayer  in  the  school  just 
as  we  pledge  to  our  flag. 

We  speak  of  unity  in  the  church,  but 
I  feel  that  the  church  is  tearing  down 
the  tonity  ("one  nation,  tmder  God")  in 
our  country,  especially  after  reading 
Together  month  after  month,  and  read- 
ing in  newspapers  about  church  leaders 
taking  part   in  burning  of  draft  cards. 


pouring  blood   on   government   records, 
and  showing  how  to  avoid  the  draft. 

The  church  wants  me  to  help  in  many 
projects,  and  with  some  of  them  I  do 
not  agree.  But  I  still  give  my  support 
financially,  physically,  and  prayerfully. 
I  feel  it  is  time  that  the  churches  show 
their  support,  even  though  they,  too, 
do  not  always  agree,  by  respecting  and 
taking  pride  in  our  country. 

Viet   Nam   Course   Is   Right 

JOHN   W.    ALLEN 

USS  Essex 

Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

In  his  letter  in  your  June  issue  [Viet 
Nam:  No  Way  to  Peace,  page  68], 
Richard  T.  Darville  doesn't  think  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  is  worth  what  we  are 
putting  into  it.  During  my  tour  of  duty, 
I  spent  about  two  years  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  often  visited  the  naval  hospital 
there.  I  talked  to  some  of  the  people 
waiting  until  they  were  well  enough  to 
be  discharged.  Most  of  them  were  glad 
to  be  home,  but  I  found  that  most  of 
them  thought  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet 
Nam  is  right.  I  have  not  been  to  Viet 
Nam,  but  I,  too,  feel  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  right. 

Mr.  Darville  says  that  no  war  in  a 
tiny  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth  has  the  virtue  of  relationship  to 
our  national  security.  I  think  that  it 
does.  I  believe  the  world  should  be  at 
peace  and  that  there  shouldn't  be  any 
war.  But  sometimes  we  do  have  to  fight 
in  order  to  bring  others  closer  to  what 
we  all  want  so  much. 

I  imagine  that  a  good  many  of  the 
people  we  support  in  Viet  Nam  are  cor- 
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rupt.  But  these  people  have  lived  so 
long  under  the  rule  of  others  that  it 
will  take  time  to  change.  I  feel  it 
is  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  help  another 
nation,  no  matter  how  small,  to  gain  a 
life  that  is  worth  what  ours  is. 

Old   Friends  Heard   From 

CARROL  C.  COOLIDGE 

Upper  Jay,  N.Y. 

Ever  since  I  received  the  April  issue 
of  Together.  I  have  been  intending  to 
write  my  thanks  lor  your  using  the  pic- 
ture of  our  church  doors  on  your  cover. 
I  appreciate  the  honor  very  much,  and 
because  of  it  I  have  had  some  very  in- 
teresting letters  and  heard  from  old 
friends  1  hadn't  heard  from  in  years. 
William  C.  Coughlin  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  taking  a  very  good  picture. 

As  we  explained  in  April's  After-Hour 
Jottings  [page  3],  the  beautiful  carving 
un  the  doors  oj  Whitejace  United  Metli- 
odist  ChurcJi,  Wilmington,  N.Y.,  is  the 
work  oj  Reader  Coolidge,  who  also  is 
the  congregation's  lay  leader. — Eds. 

Few  Funds  Co  Begging 

RALPH  W.  DECKER,  Direcfor 

Depart7?ie?if  of  Educational  Institutions 

United  Methodist  Board  of  Education 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Martha  Lane's  article  Educate  Now — 
Pay  Later  [June,  page  55]  is  excellent. 
It  is  a  real  service  to  young  people  who 
are  fearful  that  they  cannot  afford  col- 
lege. 

However,  the  writer  of  the  subhead 
above  the  story  fell  into  an  luifortunate 
trap.  I  doubt  seriously  that  he  could  give 
reasonable  support  to  the  statement, 
"Every  year  hundreds  of  loans  aind 
scholarships  go  begging  .  .  ."  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  popular  mythology. 
There  are  scholarships,  most  of  them 
with  very  special  limitations,  that  are 
not  used.  However,  the  loans  and  schol- 
arships Miss  Lane  listed  in  her  article 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  unused  class. 

We  constantly  fight  a  long-standing 
rumor  that  our  United  Methodist  finan- 
cial aid  programs  have  more  money 
than  we  can  use  and  that  the  Student 
Day  offering  really  is  not  needed.  The 
truth  is  that  none  of  our  loans  or  schol- 
arships goes  begging.  Twice  within  the 
past  five  years  we  have  had  to  lower  the 
number  of  scholarships  assigned  to  each 
of  our  Methodist-related  colleges  be- 
cause we  were  using  up  all  of  our  re- 
serves. 

Likewise,  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  Board  of  Education  has  had  to  place 
a  ceiling  of  1  million  dollars  per  year 
on  loans  to  students  for  the  same  reason. 
At  the  present  time  our  colleges  are 
asking  us  to  assign  more  scholarships 
to  them,  and  we  have  to  be  extremely 
rigid  in  granting  loans  in  order  to  keep 
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Your  Annuities 
Can  Help  Sri  Lai 
Fight  Leprosy 

This  little  girl  in  Thailand  is  en- 
Kafic'd  in  a  personal  fipht  against 
leprosy.  Her  condition  was  discovered 
])efore  she  became  disfigured  for  life, 
liut  she  must  continue  to  receive  ex- 
pensive   treatment   for   many   years. 

Here  is  how  you  can  invest  in  both 
your  future,  and  Sri  Lai's.  Your  ALM 
annuity  will  give  you  a  generous, 
secure  income  ,  for  life — and  provide 
funds  to  give  Sri  Lai  the  chance  for 
happiness. 

Since  190()  American  Leprosy  Mis- 
sions, Inc.,  has  been  engaged  in  med- 
ical research,  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  leprosy  education — governed  by  a 
conservative,  conscientious  Board  of 
Directors. 

You  can  be  confident  that  your 
annuity  investment  will  be — 

1.  Soundly   administered,  and 

2.  Help  leprosy  victims  like  Sri  Lai 
regain  her  health. 

Please  clip  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  today. 

"IiKisinnch  as  yon  have  clone  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

Matt.  25:40 


WRITE: 

O.  W.  Hasselblad,  M.D. 
American   Leprosy  Missions,  Inc. 

297   Park   Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.   Y.    10010 

□  Please  send  me   information 
on   ALM's   Annuity  Program. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY     


SI  A  IE 
T98 


-ZIP_ 


within   the   amount  we   are   allowed   to 
use  each  year. 

Recognition  Well   Deserved 

JOHN  C.  FOLTZ,  Co-ordinator 
Future  Farmers  of  Am,erica  Founda- 
tion 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  received  the  June  issue  of 
Together  and  am  delighted  to  see  the 
excellent  feature  you  ran  on  Greg  Bam- 
ford.  Future  Farmers  of  America  na- 
tional president,  in  Unusual  Methodists 
[page  27].  This  is  a  fine  tribute  that  in 
Greg's  case  is  well  deserved.  Thank  you 
for  providing  this  coverage  of  a  young 
man  who  is  a  good  example  for  youth. 

Not  His  Kind  of  Thinking 

FRANCIS  PERFECT 

Adams-Perfect   Funeral   Home 

Pleasantville,  N.J. 

After  reading  and  rereading  Thelma 
L.  Beach's  poem  My  Mother's  Death 
[July,  page  56],  I  carmot  understand 
her  motive  regarding  this  humiliating 
way  of  reflecting  upon  the  funeral  ser- 
vice or  the  burial  of  our  loved  ones.  We 
long  ago  divorced  ourselves  from  Mrs. 
Beach's  kind  of  thinking.  Perhaps  she 
needs  to  pray  for  additional  under- 
standing. 

Valued   Service    Provided 

ROBERT  BONAR 

Raiguel    Fiineral    Home 

Harrisville,  W.Va. 

Funeral  directors  in  the  last  couple 
of  generations  have  strived  for  and 
are  reaching  professionalism.  The  rea- 
son for  our  success  is  that  we  provide  a 
valued  and  needed  service  which  the 
public  is  willing  to  support. 

In  your  July  issue  a  poem.  My 
Mother's  Death,  is  an  example  of  con- 
fusion and  inability  to  accept  death.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  some  people  react 
to  death  by  striking  out  at  someone  or 
something. 

Our  profession  seeks  to  ease  the  pain 
of  death  by  trying  to  restore  a  lifelike 
appearance.  It  preserves  the  body  a  few 
days  while  the  family  is  getting  ad- 
justed to  the  fact  of  death.  A  funeral 
home  is  designed  for  comfort,  providing 
a  place  where  family  and  friends  may 
meet  and  through  visitation  may  vent 
off  grief.  Flowers  are  an  expression  of 
sympathy  and  concern  appreciated  by 
families  as  displays  of  friendship. 
Finally  and  most  important,  it  is  the 
funeral  profession  that  links  the  clergy 
with  the  family  in  a  service  where  the 
clergy  may  help  the  family  to  realize 
that  death  is  not  final  but  that  this  is 
really  the  beginning.  The  minister  is 
presented  with  the  opportunity  to  give 
words   of  faith   and   hope. 


Everything  connected  with  the 
funeral  service  is  designed  to  bring 
about  a  realization  of  the  fact  of  death 
and  to  accept  it  with  hope  and  faith  as 
the  beginning  and  not  the  end. 

I  truly  feel  sorry  for  the  author  of  My 
Mother's  Death,  for  I  am  sure  both  the 
funeral  profession  and  the  clergy  have 
failed  her.  We  have  failed  to  help  her 
mature  and  have  a  healthy  attitude  to- 
ward death. 

Poems  Bring  Joy 

MRS.  LEWIS  H.  DICE 

Denver,  Ind. 

Please  convey  to  Jane  Merchant  my 
thanks  for  the  delightful  poems  on  the 
Small  Fry  pages  of  your  June  issue 
[Thoughts  to  Think  on  a  Summer  Day, 
page  66]. 

Her  bedridden  body  may  be  shut  in 
but  her  great  spirit  travels  abroad  to 
point  out  the  beauties  and  fascination 
of  the  world  about  us  to  which  we  are  so 
prone  to  be  blind.  I  hope  she  realizes 
the  joy  she  give  her  readers. 

IMIOTO  INVITATIONAL  D.VTA 

R(;i(lii  |)li<)l<)Hni])hfis  seeking  Iccliiiicil  ili- 
i;iils  of  ilic  picliircs  published  in  onr  I'Jih 
I'holo  In\  ilalii)n;il  Ytmlh  in  Action  [pages 
.'!l-38]  will  find  in  tlic  credits  below  the 
pliologiiiphei's  name  plus  camera,  film,  and 
exposure  in  formation. 

I'age  SI  L. —  Joe  Hocner,  Great  Bend.  Kans.: 
Mamivaflex  C-SU;  Ektachrome  X;  l/500lh  ai 
f/lG.   ■ 

31  Ccn. — Jack  Drake,  South  Bend,  Ind.: 
Minolta  SLR;  High  Speed  Ektachrome;  l/l'ith 
at   f/G.3. 

31  R.— Allan  B.  Parlridgc,  Durham,  N.H.: 
Kodak  Signet  30;  Kodaclnonie  X;  l/2.j0ih 
at    f/8. 

32  Top — The  Rev.  John  D.  Clinton,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa:  Contaflex;  Ektachrome  X: 
1 /200th   at   f/6.3. 

32  Bot. — C.  Otto  Rasraussen,  Washington. 
D.C:  Nikkormat  FT;  Ektachrome  X;  l/15th 
at  f  16. 

33  Toi) — K.  H.  Burris,  Lompoc,  Calif.: 
Beseler   1  opcon;  Ektachrome  X:   l/(30ih  at  f/4. 

33  Hot.— Jack  Drake,  South  Bend,  Ind.: 
Minolta  SLR;  High  Speed  Ektachrome;  1  sec- 
ond at   f/2.8. 

34  Top — Lorraine  Cover.  Lutherville,  Md.: 
Brownie  .Auto  27;  Ektachrome  X;  "Electric 
Eye." 

34  Bot. — Brian  .\.  McGuire,  Brevard,  N.C.: 
Sears  SL-9;   Kodachrome  II;    1/I2r)th  at   f/8. 

35  ToiJ — Mrs.  Paul  F.  Barker.  Rochester. 
N.Y.:    Miranda;    Dvnaclirome;    l/60th   at   f/ll. 

35  Bot. — Min  Sapir,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Pentax;    Kodachrome    X;    1/GOth    at    f/5.C. 

36  Top — Rohn  Engh,  Star  Prairie,  Wis.: 
Mamivaflex  C-3;  Ektachrome  X:  l/60lh  at 
t/8. 

36  Bot.— Min  Sapir,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y.: 
Pentax,   Kodachrome   X;    l/60lh   at    f/6.3. 

37  L. — The  Rev.  William  H.  Jones,  Ottawa. 
Ont.:   Nikon  F;  Dynachrome;   l/125th  at   f/16. 

37  R. — Marsha  Lane  Thomas.  Nashville. 
Tenn.:  Mamiva/Sekor  500  TL;  Kodachrome 
II;    l/60lh   at   f/4. 

38  ToiJ — Stuart  Pettygrove,  Berkeley,  Calif.: 
Voigtlander  \itrona;  Kodachrome  X;  I /125th 
at   f/ll. 

38  Bot. — Rohn  Engh,  Star  Prairie.  Wis.: 
Mamivaflex  C-3;  Ektachrome  X;  I /60th  at 
f/6.3. 
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The  artistry  of  Brother  Eric  has 

been  influenced  deeply  by  his  study  of  art  in 

Italy,  his  icorld  travels,  and  his  life 

in  a  Protestant  monastery. 


new  forms 

Of  Jin 

Jftcicnt  nn 


B 


ROTHER  ERIC,  the  artist  whose  work  is  shown  here, 
is  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Taize  Community  near  Lyon, 
France  [see  page  49].  His  mediums  of  expression— stained 
glass,  icons,  etchings,  paintings— have  been  known  for  cen- 
turies. Yet,  when  practiced  bv  Brother  Eric,  they  are  thor- 
oughlv  contemporary. 

His  works  exude  a  feehng  of  spontaneous  jov,  perhaps 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  entire  community  of  brothers  as 
much  as  his  own  faith.  A  notable  example  is  a  series  of 
seven  windows  in  Taize's  modern  church,  portraying 
events  of  Christ's  life.   Brother  Eric  bought  the  glass  in 


France  from  St.  Gobain,  one  of  the  three  or  four  com- 
panies in  Europe  that  still  produce  stained  glass.  Each 
piece  of  the  hand-blown,  masterfully  shaded  glass  was 
carefully  selected  by  the  artist  for  color  and  the  amount  of 
light  it  would  let  in.  The  pieces  were  cut  to  size  using  a 
diamond  cutting  edge,  then  joined  together  bv  soldered  lead 
and  cemented  to  make  them  firm  and  watertight. 

"It's  wonderful  that  we  have  Brother  Eric,"  one  of  the 
Taize  brothers  confided.  "His  gift— creative  expression  with 
hands  and  heart— enriches  all  of  us.  His  biblical  interpre- 
tations always  give  us  new  insights."  —Martha  Lane 


mm 


These  windows  by  Brother  Eric,  in  Taize  s  modern  Church  of  tlic  Reconciliation,  represent 
important  events  in  the  church  year  (left  to  right):  Easter,  the  Trans-figuration,  and  Pentecost.  Like  all 
his  works,  his  stained-glass  windows  are  highly  stylized,  figurative,  and  rich  in  imagery. 
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The  spiral  shells  of  the  channeled  whelk  are  found  along  Atlantic  shores  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 


Neptune  s  Treasures 


OEASHELLS  BELONG  in  fairyland,  in  a  dream  world 
of  translucent  waters,  coral  reefs,  and  mermaids.  What 
land-bound  child  can  forget  placing  a  keepsake  shell 
to  his  ear  and  listening  to  the  distant  roar  of  a  sea  he  has 
never  seen? 

Seashells  are  real,  of  course,  yet  thev  defy  description. 
The  scientist  can  only  note  that  the  spiral  of  the  lustrous 
chambered  nautilus,  for  example,  "reflects  a  flawless  loga- 
rithmic curve,  where  the  width  of  the  whorl  increases  at 
a  fixed  ratio  to  its  length."  Could  such  things  happen  by 
blind  chance  in  the  great  design  of  the  universe? 


The  tiny,  soft-bodied  creatures  that  create  these  geo- 
metric and  artistic  masterpieces  follow  blueprints  and  pat- 
terns evolved  over  millions  of  years— but  in  seemingly  end- 
less varietv.  It  is  this  which  long  has  fascinated  photog- 
rapher Lvnwood  M.  Chace  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  who 
took  these  pictures. 

Little  wonder,  too,  that  primitive  people  everywhere 
used  the  rainbow-hued  beautv  of  seashells  as  money,  or 
as  evidence  of  wealth,  and  that  collectors  today  may  pay 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  an  exceptionallv  rare,  well-pre- 
served specimen.  — H.  B.  Teeteb 
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Once  a  living  creature 
inhabited  this  fossil  shell  dug 
from  a  rocky  cliff  side  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  seashore.  Much  of 
our  land  has  been  under  the  sea 
many  times,  geologists  say. 


This  beautiful  specimen 

—an  episcopal  mitre— was  found 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 

more  than  60,000  species  of 

shell-bearers  now  classified 

far  outnumber  all  species 

of  fish  in  the  sea. 


Unattractive  lodger  that  he  is,  the  lowly 

hermit  crab  must  be  credited  with  good  taste  as  he 

moves  from  one  vacant  dwelling  to  another. 


You  are  never  alone,  even  under  the  sea. 
Here  a  company  of  tenacious  barnacles  have 
attached  themselves  to  a  mussel  shell. 
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FANTASY 
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21  really 
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IS  YOURS 


NEW!  DELUXE 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  WRAPPING 

ASSORTMENT 

18  gay,  colorful  large 

sheets.  Terrific 


for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  new  Frosted  Fantasy  Christmas  Card 

assortment.  You  make  $1.00  for  selling  1  box,  $2.00  for  2  boxes, 

$10.00  for  10  boxes,  et(.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars  or  hundreds  of 

dollars.  Alt  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors,  friends  and  relatives 

anywhere  in  your  spare  time.  Everyone  needs  and  buys  Christmas  Cards. 

Cut  out  entire  Business  Reply  Coupon  below— mail  it  today 


— dnd  free  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards  and  stotionery 

—plus  other  leading  boxes  will  be  sent  you  immediately 

on  approval.  No  experience  necessary. 
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YOU 
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NEW!  PET  SET 

ALL  OCCASION 

;      ASSORTMENT 

*      10  delightful 

animals  reproduced 

as  giant  size  cards 

suitable  for  framing 

NEW! 

REFLECTIONS 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 
Ik  Lovely  water  lily  design 
on  rich  vellum  sheets 
matching  envelopes 


Last  year  some  folks  made 
only  $25  to  $50  while  others 
made  $1  50-$250-$500  and 
more  selling  our  entire  line 
of  greeting  cards.  Many 
church  groups,  organizations, 
schools,  lodges,  etc.  do  this 
year  after  year.  Everybody 
buys    Christmas    cards. 


NEW!  HOLY  NIGHT 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 
21  reverently  beautiful  cards 
with  appropriate  Scripture 
sentiments.  An  outstanding  box 


NEW!  JEWEL  TONE 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 
20  exquisite  cards 
reproduced  in  gorgeous 
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YES,  RUSH  MY  CHRISTMAS  CARD  SAMPLE  KIT 

I  want  to  mal<e  extra  money.  Please  rush  me  free  samples  of  personalized 
Christmas  cards  and  stationery.  Also  send  leading  boxes  on  approval  for 
30  day  free  trial,  and  everything  I  need  to  start  mal<ing  money  the  day 
my  sales  kit  arrives.  As  a  Cheerful  Dealer  I  will  also  be  privileged  to  re- 
ceive additional  Free  money-making  literature,  catalogs,  special  offers  and 
seasonal  samples  on  approval  as  they  become  available. 
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